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PEBFACB TO THE PIEST EDITION. 



Many of the following pages were introduced to the public in the 
summer of 1880, under the title of " From Blackburn to Gisbum ; 
a Handbook for Tourists and Travellers." In a note at the end of 
that publication^ it was stated that in a future edition it was the 
intention of the publishers to illustrate and describe the beautiful 
spots which the completion of the line from Gisbum to Hellifield 
had opened out to t^e numerous class of tourists and travellers 
from the thickly-populated towns of East Lanca^ire. In fulfil- 
ment of that promise, and from the fact that the above-named 
handbook is at the time of writing (July, 1881,) nearly out of print, 
the present edition, under a more comprehensive title, is issued, in 
the hope that it will meet with as favourable va reception as its 
predecessor. 

Though much additional matter has been added, the compiler 
has been careful to keep the book within the prescribed limitia of 
the title^ and has endeavoured to make it generally readable with- 
out going into minute particulars. To record all tiiat might prove 
interesting would be simply impossible within the compass of a 
handbook, standard authors having written volumes on the his- 
torical relics of this district alone. 

Authorities are not often named, because space being limited 
literal <^uotation is not always given, the facts being generally 
applied in condensed onre-written relations. 

Most of the sketches are from nature — ^taken on the spot; and 
though not got up in an elaborate or expensive manner — which if 
they had been would have greatly increased the price of the book — 
their truthfulness may be relied upon ; which could not be said had 
the artist trusted to memoiy or the descriptions of others alone. 



PEEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



T^E speedy sale of the first edition of this work has induced the 
publidkers to use their best endeavours to make the present one 
still more worthy of encouragement, by subjecting it to such alter- 
ations and improvements as were judged essential to complete its 
design. 

There has been added a chapter, comprised in twenty pages, on 
Settle and the Source of the Bibble ; and seven illustrations, viz., 
Stonyhurst College, Pendle Hill, Waddow Hall, Settle Market 
Place and Oastleberg, Stainforth Force, Giggleswick Ebbing and 
Flowing Well, and Thorns Gill, have in this edition made their 
first appearance; while another view of Clitheroe Castle is sub- 
stituted in place of the one which appeared in the former issue ; 
so that with these additions and improvements, it is hoped that 
the work will be found to deserve undiminished success. 
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other occupation than that of listening to the murmurings 
of the fretful waves, repeating their melancholy song of 
unwearied bondage as they roll in upon the strand. 

There is no doubt that scenes like these are highly 
calculated to soothe the mind by a calm contemplation of 
their resplendent beauty, and are all-sufficient for those 
who seek rest only for an oyerworked and exhausted 
brain. But there are many who seek not only rest but 
recreation, to whom the sea alone has but few attrac- 
tions. They long for the green fields and shady dells of 
the country, as the only change of scene likely to recruit 
their waited energies, satisfy their desires, and adequately 
refresh their minds so as to prove at once conducive to 
health and to enjoyment. 

It is, however, somewhat difficult to provide for all the 
various wants of the general tourist so as to suit all tastes, 
inasmuch as each differs considerably in his acceptation of 
what rational enjoyment really consists. A few, no doubt, 
would relish a stroll on the beach, a bathe in the sea^ 
or a sail in a fisherman's boat. Others would prefer a 
mountain climb, or a row on a lake, whilst others again 
would regard their pleasure as incomplete unless they were 
in the woods, buried amongst forest beauties, imbibing 
the country air and indulging the soul in rapturous 
contemplation of nature's glories. The naturalist would 
doubtless prefer peeping into all the clefts and crevices 
and lonely out-of-the-way comers he could find, in search 
of rare plants and botanic specimens ; whilst the geologist 
would not be at his heart's ease unless engaged in 
examining the nature, substance, and component parts 
of stratified snd unstratified rocks, and, hammer in hand, 
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in chipping off sundry precious bits for preserration as 
cabinet curiosities. Neither can there \fe any doubt 
that the great majority would delight in visiting places 
famous in their country's story, and associated with dear 
memories of the past, recalling incidents of history of 
long, long ago, linked with the fame of the illustrious 
dead, who have written their names indelibly on its 
chequered page. 

Of all the healthy and pleasurable relaxations which 
man can possibly enjoy, surely the most refreshing is that 
of a ramble among scenes of beauty, where nature, decked 
in her richest robes, is seen in her full pristine purity. 
There is no need to seek the Continent for magnificent 
and enchanting scenery, — 

England ! thou hast within thy wave-girt isle 
Scenes of magnificence and beauty rare. 
Too often scom'd by thy ungrateful sons. 
Who leave, unseen, thy lovely hills and vales. 
And seek for pleasure 'neath a foreign sky. 

Some of these scenes we have around us in the mountain 
fastnesses of Cumberland, Westmorland, and Yorkshire, 
and that portion of Lancashire opening into the Bibbles- 
dale Valley, the key to which is the populous and im- 
portant manufacturing town of Blackburn, which, as 
affording ready facility to places possessed of great 
historical interest, and being within easy access of much 
that will prove interesting in antiquarian research,— in 
the investigation of remnants of past ages scattered pro- 
fusely over this part of the country, we shall take as 
our starting-point. 
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Whftt tbongli brisk mannf aotim taints tnr »kj 

Six dajra together witJi its smolce unbam'd, 
Upon the BSTenth ib gireth to the a^ 
A thonsand obelisks, — as if it tuoom'd 
What it had done to natore, and ao tnm'd 
On Sabbatlia to sji Oriental clime 
Of clasBic ooluuuiH all the chinmiad land, — 
A scene of hamaa inteteertB anblime 
As aaj ever known in thy old aAnaU, Time ! 




JFHE visitor who may bo lanac- 
quainted with Blackburn, 
muBt not expect to find a 
handaome town, with aplen- 
did public edificos and all 
the concomitantB of luxury 
and wealth. It is the curi- 
ous observer of England's 
commercial progreaa who 
will not fail to see in this 
great manufacturing centre 
the enterprise and peraever- 
ance of the employer, the skill of the ortizan, and the 
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patient industry of the operative, sufficient to interest him 
in a very high degree. 

By an Act passed in the session of Parliament 1877, 
the boundary of the municipal borough was made the 
same as that of the parliamentary. By this enlargement, 
the area of the borough was increased from 3,681 to 
4,070 acres. By another more recent Act the area was 
extended to 6,973 acres. The population, which in 1770 
was 5,000, had increased in 1801 to 11,980, and in 1871 
to 76,329. The present extended borough contains up- 
wards of 104,000 persons. 

Historical Sketch. 

The history of Blackburn has been written by several 
able pens. In a work of this description it would be 
impossible to give more than the briefest sketch of the 
annals of the town, intimately associated as they are with 
those of the whole county. 

In the feudal ages of Edward the Confessor, Blackburn, 
or, as it was then called, Blagbome, was an obscure village, 
the Parish Church of St. Marie and the abode of the 
parsou being the only buildings of any note. The chief 
occupations of the inhabitants were agriculture and getting 
stone from the rocks for building. They are described as 
a stout and active race of people, deeply attached to hunt- 
ing deer and other kinds of game. It is related that a 
Boman Castle once stood here, which remained till the 
Saxon period ; but it has disappeared, and the site itself 
can scarcely be ascertained^ That it was formerly occupied 
by the BomauB there are not wanting evidences to show. 
On MeUorMoor, ft distance of only thxee miles north-weit 
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of the town, there are vestiges of a Aoman encampment, 
supposed to have been an out-post connected with the great 
station at Ribchester. At Langho, a few miles to the north, 
there was a Soman road issuing from Eibchester and 
crossing the Calder ; and one also traversed the parish of 
Blackburn from south to north. In 798, a great battle 
was fought at Langho, between Duke Wada and Ardulph, 
king .of Northumbria, when nearly 600 men were slain. 
Mounds, or tumuli, which are said to have been the places 
of sepulture, may be seen near the spot ; and in July, 1879, 
a remarkable discovery was made on the hill behind the 
terrace of houses known as Bevidge Mount, situate at the 
north-western extremity of Blackburn. Whilst a number 
of workmen were engaged in levelling a portion of what 
are now the remains of the crown of Bevidge, the pickaxe 
of one of the men penetrated a curiously-constructed 
vessel and broke it into several pieces, scattering at the 
same time a quantity of bones which the urn contained. 
This attracted attention, and on the relic being examined 
it was found to be one of those cinerary urns which were 
used by our ingenious ancestors to preserve the bones of 
the dead. It was disinterred, and the fragments were 
cemented together, when it was found to measure ten 
inches in height and nine inches in diameter across the 
centre, a point at which it swells like a common pitcher. 
The substance appears to be that of rudely-baked pottery, 
and the ornamentation consists of the herring-bone and 
zigzag patterns. A portion of a bronze pin was found 
underneath the um< The bones comprised fragments of 
the skull, jaws, teeth, legs, and arms, and those of the feet 
And hands could be readily distinguished. Local arclueolo- 
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gists suppose the remains to be those of some notable 
personage of the Romano-British period, for it was only 
such who were honoured after death with the rite of 
cremation. The interment may hare taken place from 
1,400 to 1,600 years ago. The place of the discovery is 
but a short distance to the west of the line of the Roman 
road from Manchester through Blackburn to Eibchester, 
and there are some traces of entrenchment around the 
knoll-like summit, which may have been, like Mellor 
Moor, the site of a small specular fortified post in the 
!ELoman period and later. — Both the urn and its contents 
may be seen in the Museum attached to the Blackburn 
Free Library. 

After Edward the Confessor, the De Lacies came into 
possession of the entire territory, it having been bestowed 
upon them by the Conqueror. The manor afterwards 
devolved from them to several successive proprietors, and 
became the property of the first Lord Fauconberg. His 
descendant, Thomas Viscount Fauconberg, sold the manor, 
with all its appurtenances, in the year 1721, for the sum 
of £8,650, to William Baldwin, Henry Feilden, and 
William Sudell, Esqrs. Since 1854, the entire manor has 
been the property of the Feilden family, Major-Gteneral 
Feilden, M.P. for North Lancashire, being the present 
lord. 

As we have just hinted, the annals of Blackburn are 
closely interwoven with those of the whole county ; but 
it is unnecessary here to describe either the long and 
bloody war which commenced in 1455 between the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster, or the almost equally dis* 
Mtrous occurrence of 1513» when James lY* of Scotland^ 

c 
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with a large army, attempted the invasion of England, 
and in order to repel his incursions, 

All Lancashire for the most part 

The lusty Stanley forth did lead ; 
A stock of striplings, strong of heart, 

Brought up from babes with beef and bread. 

From Warton unto Warrington, 

Prom Wigan unto Wyresdale, 
From Weddicar to Waddington, 

From old Bibchester to Eochdale. 

From Foulton and Preston with pikes. 
They with the Stanley stout forth went; 

From PembertoB and Filling dikes 
For battle billmen bold were bent. 

With fellows fierce and fresh in fights. 

Which Horton fields tum'd out in scores ; 
With lusty lads — Oliver and lights— 

From Blackburn aiid Bolton i'th' Moors. 

« 

Nothing important in the history of the town occurs till 
the time of Cromwell, when, upon Christmas-eve, 164f2, 
Sir Gilbert de Hoghton, at the outset of the Civil War^ 
with a Boyalist army advanced upon Blackburn, garrisoned 
for the Parliament, but was repulsed and retired to Preston* 
Other skirmishes with the Boyalists afterwards took place, 
but the meed of success always went with the ^ lusty lads '* 
of Blackburn, who, it would appear, struck for liberty in 
that day with ike same pertinacity as they strike for 
wages in this. 

It was about the time of the Commonwealth (1650) that 
Blackburn dates its rise as a manufactunng town. The 
first &brics for which it was distinguished were called 
''Blackburn checks," a species of cloth consisting of a 
Unen warp and a cotton weft, one or both of which, being 
dyed in the thread gave to the piece when woven a striped 
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«eded by the "Bluokburn grey8»" so called from their 
colour, neither the warp nor weft having been dyed befora 
it was put into the loom. These goods were usually sent 
to I^ondon to be printed. The grand epoch oi improve* 
ments began to show itself in the year 1765, which led the 
manufacturers of this district to turn their attention to 
the making of calicoes ; and from that time to the present 
Blackburn has been celebrated for the production of its 
looms more, perhaps, than any other town in the county. 

Blackburn lays claim to the earliest improvements in 
spinning machinery. In the year 1767, James Hargreaves, 
af Stanhill, Oswaldtwistle, near Blackburn, constructed a 
spinning-jenny that would spin twenty or thirty threads 
of cotton into yam. It answered all the purposes re- 
quired, and in consequence his engines were wantonly 
destroyed by a mob, and himself driven out of Lancashire. 
He retired to Nottingham, where he died in 1779. Ten 
years after the- destruction of the spinning-jenny, a spin- 
ning factory on a large scale was erected at Wensley-f old, 
tben about a mile out of the town, which shared the fate 
of being destroyed by the populace. This was the cause 
or stopping trade in its progress, and of causing many who 
were inclined to risk their capital here to move to other 
places where property was more secure. Nearly fifty 
years were required to inspire confidence in many before 
they would establish themselves in this part. However, 
at length spinning &ctories began to be erected here, so 
that from 1820 to 1827 was a period of great importance 
in that line. In 1831, 170,000 spindles were at work in 
the town and neighbourhood, which yielded an awrage 
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weight of yam of about 65,00011). weekly. In 1849, up- 
wards of 1,100,000 spindles were at work, and the number 
of manufactured cotton pieces approached weekly 60,000, 
giving employment to over 10,000 people. In 1879, 
1,142,324 spindles were running, and owing to the un* 
precedented depression in trade, 405,826 over that number 
were stopped. In the same year, the number of power 
looms was 68,441, of which nearly 10,000 were idle. In 
1881, the number of spindles employed in the Blackburn 
municipal borough was 1,600,000, and the number of 
looms 58,000. The consHming power was about 176,000 
tons. Blackburn itself received from Liverpool 36,000 
tons of cotton, and from Manchester 36,000 tons of yarn. 
The number of mills and sheds is 114, which, in prosper- 
ous times, gives employment to over 30,000 operatives. 
In addition to the numerous cotton manufactories, there 
are extensive iron and other works, and coal is found in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

Objects of Interest in Blackburn. 

Touching the objects worthy the attention of the visitor 
there are not many public buildings in Blackburn about 
which much can be said, and perhaps the stranger will be 
content with a general survey of the town, without thread- 
ing its streets to search out its various public edifices. 
However, should he have time at his disposal, and feel a 
desire to inspect its "lions," he will find the following 
among ths most interesting : — 

Places of Worship. 
The original Fanah Ohurch, dedicated to St, Marie, was 
erected in the year 698, and taken down and renewed ia 
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1850. This in its turn haying become dih&pidated by the 
hand of time, and seemingly going fast to decay, it was 
th&Qght proper to rebuild ; therefore it was agreed at a 
meeting of the parishioners, held August 6th, 1818, '' to 
rebuild the Church, commensurate with the increase of the 
inhabitants, and upon a plan truly English in its archi- 
tectural decorations." For this purpose an Act of Parlia- 
ment was obtained, and the corner-stone of the present 
stately edifice in Church Street laid on the 2nd September, 
1828, by the Vicar of Blackburn, the Eev. T. D. Whitaker, 
the learned historian and antiquary. On the 13th Sep- 
tember, 1826, it was re-opened, the cost of its erection 
being £36,000. It is in the florid &othic style of archi- 
tecture, and consists of a nave, chancel, north and south 
aisles, and a beautiful square tower, of three stories, sur- 
mounted at the angles by octagonal pinnacles or spires. 
The interior is spacious and handsome. The nave arches, 
six in number, are sustained by cylindrical columns sur« 
rounded by four semi-cylindrical shafts, these columns, 
with one or two exceptions, being monoliths. The organ 
gallery occupies the west end of the nave, and is filled 
with one of the finest organs in the county, the gift of 
William Coddington, Esq., M.P., its cost being upwards 
of £3,000. There are about 1,450 sittings in the Church, 
of which 700 are free. 

The principal remaining Churches in Blackburn belong- 
ing to the Establishment are St, John's, in St. John's 
Place, erected in 1788, at a cost of £8,000 ; 8t PauVs^ 
in St. Paul's Steeet, built in 1791; 8t, Feier's, a noble 
edifice, in St. Peter's Street, built in 1820, at a cost of 
£13,000 ; Holy Trinity, in Trinity Street, erected in 1846, 
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at a cost of £6,000. St. Miehad ^ Ml AngM Ohureh was 
first built in Daisy Field in 1839, but a new structure was 
erected in Whalley New Bead in 1869. It is in the early 
English style, and the cost of its erection was about 
£5,000. Jtt SainU' Ohureh, Bolton Boad, built as a 
memorial to the late Dr. Bushton, Yicar of Blackburn, is 
a beautiful G-othic edifice, consecrated in 1872. 8t, Luke^g^ 
Bank Top, St. Thonuut's, in Audley, and ChrM Ohuteh^ 
Mosely Street, are all handsome modem-built Churches, 
but do not call for any special architectural description. 

The Dissenting bodies haye also erected some very 
beautiful structures in the town, amongfit which may be 
mentioned the Congregational Church, in Chapel Street, 
which has not inaptly been styled the Cathedral of dissent. 
This handsome G-othic edifice, with 

Her tower, aspiring higb. 
Seeming to penetrate the arched sky, 

built at a cost of £18,000, was opened in 1874, haying 
taken the place of an old chapel dating from 1778, which 
was destroyed by fire in 1872. The Fork Road Oongre- 
gational Ohureh, built in the late decorated style, is also a 
fine building, erected in 1858, at a cost of £5,000. St. 
Oeorge^s Presbyterian Church, Preston New Boad, is an 
elegant building, erected in 1866, at a cost of £7,000 ; and 
a little higher up the Boad, the Weeleyane haye recently 
enriched the appearance of that part of the town by 
erecting a handsome Church, with lofty spire, at an 
expense of oyer £10,000. 

Neither are the Boman Catholics behindhand either in 
the character or number of their places of worship. St. 
JoeepVe Ohureh, Audley, is a most imposing structure, 
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designed by Messrs. Gk)ldie & Cbilde, of London, and 
opened by Cardinal Manning, August 30th, 1877. The 
Schools are placed under the Church, giving the whole a 
look of great magnitude. The cost of the building was 
about £12,000. St Alban's, erected in 1824, is a neat 
edifice, occupying a pleasant situation in St. Alban's Place, 
Larkhill. It was much embellished in 1850 and subse- 
quent years ; and in September, 1877, a magnificent high 
altar of pure marble was placed in the Church, at a cost 
of nearly £900. The antependium to the altar, represent- 
ing the Nativity, was executed in Eome ; and in three 
niches are full life-size figures of St. Joseph, St. Alban, 
and St. Patrick. St, Anne's, France Street, was opened in 
1857 ; and St. Mary 9, Islington, a neat Gothic edifice, 
erected at a cost of £5,000, in 1865. 

To nearly all the Churches just mentioned, and to many 
others in the town which we have not enumerated, day 
and Sunday Schools — many of them extensive establish- 
ments — are attached. Nearly 17,000 children are in daily 
attendance at these Schools. 

The Town Hall, 
which stands in the Market Place, is a noble and hand- 
some building, in the Italian style of architecture. The 
foundation-stone was laid in October, 1852, and the build- 
ing completed in 1856, at an outlay of over £90,000. It 
has in front a line of Corinthian columns upon a rustic 
basement, the entablature of those columns being mounted 
by an attic and perforated parapet, the main entrance in 
the centre having three gateways opening into the vesti- 
bule. The altitude from the sl^eet to the summit of the 

_ • 

pajrapet is ^ &et* There are two towers, each 80 feet 
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high. The interior arrangements are most complete, and 
comprise offices for the principal borough officials, with 
large court-house, lighted by a glass dome. The west 
front is occupied by a spacious room, 114 feet by 50 feet, 
for public meetings, balls, &c., and on the east side are 
the police offices. • 

The Exchange. 

Opposite the front entrance of the Town Hall is the 
Exchange^ in the Gothic style of architecture, having an 
ornamental octagonal tower, which no doubt is destined at 
some future time to be surmounted by a spire, in keeping 
with the style and architecture of the building, thereby 
greatly enhancing its beauty. The large room is 140 feet 
long and 50 feet wide, and is capable of accommodating 
1,200 persons. A manufacturers' market is held here 
every Wednesday afternoon, between the hours of three 
and five, and it is also the principal room in the town for 
the delivery of lectures, holding concerts, and other 
entertainments. 

The Market-house, 

opened on the 28th January, 1848, is an elegant structure, 
in the Italian palazzo style, and though it cannot now be 
said to be "unequalled by any other Market-house in the 
county," it is a great ornament to the town, and^ as far as 
it extends, a boon to the inhabitants. But it is obviously 
too small for the requirements of such a large population 
as that of Blackburn, and a larger covered area is a 
desideratum. The size of the building is 180 feet long 
by 109 feet wide. The roof is divided into three spans, 
supported by (he walls and two rows, of ixoxi columiui» 
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There are eight arched doors for entrance — ^three at each 
end and one on each side ; and arched cellars extend 
under one half of the area of the Market-house, for goods 
and market stuff to be placed out of the way. The tower, 
or campanile, is 18 feet square, and rises 72 feet from the 
ground. This tower stands upon four pillars, with arches 
12 feet wide, giving entrance to the central door of tbe 
Market-house, and contains a large illuminated clock, with 
four dials, attached to which are a time-ball and gun in 
connection with the Soyal Observatory at Greenwich. 
The cost of the building was £8,000. There are two 
markets held in each week — one on Wednesday and the 
other on Saturday — which are abundantly supplied with 
produce of every kind, large quantities of which are 
carried away to Darwen, Accrington, and other neighbour- 
ing places. 

Free Library and Moseum. 
The next public building which demands the attention 
of the stranger is the Free Library and Museum, situate 
in Library street, near the Town Hall and Exchange. The 
comer-stone of this building was laid on the 18th July, 
1872, and the edifice was opened by an Art and Industrial 
Exhibition on the 11th June, 1874. It is built of stone, 
in the medisBval Gothic style, with imposing frontages to 
Library Street and Richmond Terrace. Under seven of 
the first floor windows on the two chief fronts are panels, 
each ten feet long and four feet high, finished with sculp- 
ture by Mr. Scale, of London. Of the three panels on the 
entrance front, the centre group of sculpture represents 
'Literature, the left group. Art, and the right group. 
Science. On the Bichmond Terrace fa9ade, the first panel 

P 
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of sculpture represents Agriculture, the second, Iron 
Manufactures, the third, Cotton Manufactures, and the 
fourth Commerce. A spacious vestibule leads to the hall 
and staircase; lighted from the top by a lantern light. On 
the right of the entrance-hall is the Lending Library and 
Librarian's Room, and on the left is the Beading Boom 
and Bef erence Library, with seats and tables in polished 
oak for 80 readers. Two Students* Booms are on the 
west end of the Beference Library. The lending counter 
is placed opposite the entrance to the hall, which it com- 
mands, and communicates with both Libraries. The 
Libraries are designed to hold 60,000 volumes, reckoning 
14 volumes to each superficial foot of book space; at 
present they contain over 25,000 volumes. The whole of 
the first floor is designed for Museum purposes. The 
Museum contains an interesting collection of miscellaneous 
objects, amongst which there is a valuable collection of 
fossils, illustrative of the geology of the district and its 
surroundings ; there are also a series of minerals, speci- 
mens of British birds, pottery, sculpture, &c. This 
department having only been recently formed, additionB 
are made whenever suitable objects can be obtained. The 
cost of the building, including the internal fittings, was 
about £12,000. It is supported by a trifling rate on the 
assessment of the borough. Books are lent to residents 
in the borough on the guarantee of two ratepayers on a 
form provided. Both the Beference and Lending Libraries 
are open daily from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., except on Thursday 
afternoons, when they are closed at 1 o'clock. The 
Museum is open from 10 till dusk, but it is closed at 1 
o'clock every Thursday. 
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The Blackburn and East Lancashire Infirmary 

occupies an elevated position at the southern extremity ol . 
the town. The site measures eight acres in extent. The 
comer-stone was laid with masonic formalities in May, 
1858, and the entire cost of the building and site was 
about £25,000. This eminently useful institution is > 
entirely supported by voluntary contributions. 

The Public Baths, 

on a site adjoining St. Peter's churchyard, were provided 
by the Corporation, at an expenditure of £3,500, and were 
opened July 11th, 1868. The building is of brick, with 
stone dressings. The internal arrangements include a large 
swimming bath, 60ft. by 33ft., and 40 private baths for 
both sexes, for the use of which a small fee is charged. 

Places of Amusement. 

The necessity for relaxation and amusement is duly 
recognised and amply provided for in the town. In 
addition to the concerts, &c., held in the Exchange HaU 
during the season by travelling companies, the Theatre 
Boytd^ situate in Ainsworth Street, capable of accommo- 
dating about 1,200 persons, is open a great portion of the 
year; and the New Frince^s Theatre, in Jubilee Street, 
near the Bailway Station, of still greater capacity, though 
originally constructed for and opened as an Amphitheatre, - 
is now licensed for the performance of stage plays ; while 
for lovers of a more 'versatile character of entertainment 
than is usually furnished at the Theatres, the Jlhambra 
Faiaeey in Market Street Lane, is a building admirably 
adapted for their comfort and convenience. Near the 
Sifle Volunteer Barracks, in Canterbury Street, is tbdt 
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healthy and pleasurable resort, the Skating Sink, a 
capacious building, well patronised all the year round. 

The Corporation Park. 

This favourite promenade is, in respect of situation, 
extent, and beauty, one of the most, if not the most, 
delightful in the whole county. It is essentially a people's 
park, bought with their money, administered for them by 
the Corporation, and in great part made by their hands, and 
comprises an enclosure of over 50 acres, having its prin- 
cipal entrance in Preston New Boad. Situated on a hill- 
side, few places could have been better adapted for a 
public park. It was opened on the 22 nd October, 1857 ; 
but it was by no means so grand a park as we now see it 
before the ever-memorable cotton famine came, when 
Blackburn, like other cotton towns, was sorely beset to 
find employment for her people. Skilful administrators, 
however, set them to work at the Park. Hills and valleys 
were made, trees planted, and gravel walks twisted in 
every conceivable direction, not a little to the astonish- 
ment of those who doubted the weavers* capacity for hard 
out-of-door work. In the centre are two large sheets of 
water, stocked with fowl of various kinds, and on the 
highest part is a stone battery, surmounted by two 
Bussian guns. It is finely wooded with trees, some of 
them having stood the winters and summers of a century, 
under the umbrageous shadows of which the artizan may 
rest after his daily labour is at an end, or when he has an 
hour to spare ; and there he and his wife and family may 
imbibe a freer and purer atmosphere than is to be obtained 
in the crowded streets and pent-up alleys of the town^ 
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There is a large and handsome fountain at the entrance, 
the gift of William Pilkington, Esq., who also pr^sent^d 
two other fountains. The fourth fountain, an engraving 
of which forms the tail-piece of this chapter, was the gift 
of the late Mr. Alderman Dean, of Blackburn. An elegant 
band-stand, which cost the Corporation upwards of £<)00, 
occupies an appropriate position in the centre of one of 
the large grass-plots. It was completed and used for the 
first time in the summer of 1880. The cost of the laying-out 
of the Park up to the day of opening was nearly £16^000, 

Streets^ Banks, ftc. 

We will not attempt to give a particular description of 
the topography of Blackburn. The town is irregularly 
built, and the streets, with one or two exceptions, are 
rather narrow. The best streets are King- William Street, * 
Darwen Street, King Street, Church Street, Victoria 
Street, and Northgate. The new Post Office^ opened in 
July, 1880, is in Lord Street, nearly opposite the south 
side of the Market Place. The PoBtcH Tdegraph Office^ 
which was formerly in a separate building, apart from the 
Post Office, is now conveniently placed under the same 
roof as the Post Office. The County Court is in Victoria 
Street, opposite the Police Station; and next to it is a 
handsome building, erected by the Corporation for muni* 
cipal purposes. The principal Banks are Messrs. Cunliffes, 
Brooks, and Co.*s in Church Street, a heavy ashlar stone 
building; the Manchester and County Bank, in King 
William Street ; the District Bank, near the Town Hall ; 
and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, in Church Street. 
The Savings* Bank is in Lord Street West; and has some 
Mfchitectuirf^l pretensions, 
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The Scenery Around Blaokbnm. 

'Few inland towns can boast such ample and varied 
views as are to be surveyed from one or other of the 
delightful eminences which skirt the town of Blackburn. 
As a rule, manufacturing towns are not the most pleasantly 
situated, being usually found in a fiat district, possessing 
little to attract the eye or charm the senses of the beholder. 
Bat with Blackburn it is far otherwise ; and although the 
centre of the town itself is low and monotonous, a very 
short walk-T'thvough the Park, if you Uke-^will soon bring 
to view, on a clear day, a sweep of as magnificent a 
panorama of diversified scenery as can be well conceived. 

Perhaps the best vantage ground to be obtained for this 
purpose is the summit of Bevidge, near the Corporation 
Park Hotel. A little to the west of tbe hotel, on Bevidge 
Rotui, stands an upright stone firmly embraced by the 
wall, having the following inscription cut on its surface — 

MOUNT PLEA9A.NT, 
RivmoB. 

The Boad at this place was made by removing the rock 
during the distress in 1826-7. 

At this pf md gi«at distress prevailed among the working- 
classes, during which they were employed to cut the road, 
which was a yerj arduous imdertaking, on account of the 
immense quantities of rock which had to be removed. 
The cost was defrayed by subscriptions from a number of 
tradesmen and others in the town, supplemented by a grant 
of £500 from the G-ovemment. This road is 752 feet 
above the level of the sea^ and from the point indicated by 
the upright stone, a most extensive prospect of the sur« 
rounding country is to be obtained* In whichever direction 



tlie eye tbAj he tnmed, it is certain to meet, bn a dlbtsr 
day, with a far*spreading pietare of surpassing interest. 
Immediately below reposes t!ie Park, its beautifal welf- 
kept walks among the trees, and charming lakes, animated 
wilii various kinds of waterfowl, showing to great adTan^ 
tage ; while beyond, to the right, are a few miles of verdant 
landscape, bearing on its broad bosom every constituent dt 
rural beauty. In front, and to the left, besides severs^ 
little hamlets, the towns of Darwen, Accrington, Burnley, 
and the Bambledon Hills, all come within the picture, and 

form a grand panorama. Turning round, a glorious vie^ 

• 

is to be obtained, embracing Southport, Lytham, Blackpool, 
Fleetwood, Piel Castle, Barrow-in-Purness, and, stretching 
to the margin of the far-off horizon, the Irish Sea^ glittering 
like a mirror in the dazzling sunlight. If the sky be clear 
at eventide, the lofty island range of old Mona^ far off 
though it be, may be seen in the blue and mist-like 
distance. A sweep of the vision to the right reveals a 
portion of the lovely vale of the Ribble, the splendid pile 
of Stonyhurst, and the grey keep of Clitheroe Castle ; while 
beyond, in piled magnificence, the mountain peaks of 
Ingleborough, Penyghent, and " cloud-capped Pendle," 
are strongly marked against the sky, and by their united 
glories constitute a background, if not entirely Alpine, 
Andean, or Himalayan in character, at least magnifieent 
and commanding to a degree surpassed by few inland 
towns in the kingdom. 

Here stretch the ample pvoepeets vide, 
The aea^ the moontains, vales appear; 

The tempting walk, the grateful ridej 
Invite through all the changing year. 

These are simply the more striking outlines of the 
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•ceqe [ but there are minor beanties not ^ni wortb; ot 
notice, since tltey comprise all the choice features peculiar 
to English scenery. Yalleys rerdant and of wide extent ; 
paatunng flocks and herds; woodlands sheltering the 
happy homesteads of our sturdy yeoman race, and clothing 
with leafy beautjes the receding hill-sides. Again the 
scene is varied by those vast tracts of level plains, the 
Lancashire Fyldes, appropriated to hasbandry, and bear- 
ing rich harvesta and crops in becoming time, which bend 
their bountiful produce in silent praise to the Almighty 
Giver of all pood. 
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'^Upeijive. 



If towna uid oiowda invito. 
And noiw and toDj promiee Ugh delight. 
Soon the tired aonl disgusted tnnu from these,— 
Tha nml proapect only long con please. 



T s distance of three nules from 

Blackburn ie the quiet, pleuant 

suburb of Wilpshire, having a 

station on the Lancashire aud 

Torkshire Railway, and poasess- 

■^ ing one or two objects of inter- 

This is the nearest station 

Oto Bibchesler, an ancient village 

three -and -a- half miles distant, 

about which we shall have more 

to say further on. 

Wilpshire ia not a place where 
the visitor need spend much 
time ; it hag fewer objects of attraction than any other 
place on our route. No doubt its distance from the 
Hibble haa prevented it from sharing the fame of some 
of its neighbours, and its proximity to Blackburn — if 
building operations continue to go on at the present 
rate in its direction — puts it in danger of being ultimately 
swallowed up by that apparently insatiable monster, whose 
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outstretched tentacles have recently felt their way in an 
opposite direction, and laid a firm hold upon the once 
insulated suburb of Livesey. Howerer, there can be no 
doubt of the steady internal developement of Wilpshire, 
slow though it may be. Not long ago, the toll-house and 
a few cottages in the hollow Were lli» only habitations 
yisible ; but now a constantly-increasing number of villas, 
and other residenjces, testifi^ to its growing popularity 
among the wealthier class, who are making it a haven of 
refuge from the busy town and it» carea; for here the 
noisy hum of the mill, the weary " work, work, work," is 
stopped, and we smoke and soot and fog of the town are, 
in ten minutes, exchanged for the clear and wholesome 
atmosphere of the country. 

Viewed from the railway, Wilpshire has a very inviting 
appearance. Many of its villas and cottages possess neat 
garden frontages, which in season are clothed with a 
profusion of rich plants and flowers, adding greatly to its 
other natural advantages. From its elevated position it 
commands extensive views of the surrounding country ; and 
it also abounds in pleasant rambling-places, furnishing at 
every turn some unexpected beauty, some charming bit of 
landscape — such as that which tempted the pencil of our 
jirtist, reproduced in the tailpiece to this chapter, — ^and 
presents a choice of several roads by which the tourist 
\f\ ry walk, ride, or drive with pleasure, for each will supply 
a rich repast of nature's bounties. Should he be making 
his way on a pedestrian tour to Whalley or Clitheroe, he 
will find the highway through Wilpshire and Langho full 
of interest ; while if he choose the road which leads him 
to Bribchester— though partaking largely of the ebarocter 
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of an ordinftrj English lane, between two hedges — he will 
often catch glimpses of scenery prolific of fertile peace^ 
breathing valleys, quaint hamlets and churches, lonely 
glens, bleak brown moorlands, wild craggy fells, and 
atorm-worn mountains. 

Clayton Grange. 

The neighbourhood of Wilpshire will always be asso- 
ciated with a gloomy page in the history of Blackburn, 
for about half a mile from the railway station stood 
Clayjton Grange, the residence of Colonel B. Baynsford 
Jackson, a manufacturer of Blackburn, who, during the 
loemoraUje strike of 1878, had, as Chairman of the 
JBClMiterB* Cmtral Committee, become especially obnoxious 
to the operatiyes of the town, and in consequence was 
jnarl^ as the object of their particular vengeance. The 
manuyer in which this vengeance was wreaked is f reish in 
ik& memory of almost every one in the county ; but it 
mpry not be deemed out of place to recapitulfit^ briefly 
some of tJie incidents as recorded in the newspapers at 
t)i0 time. 

Tbe strike, which began on the 17th April, 1878, was 
fgmst a reduction in wages of ten per cent. ,combine4 
with full working hours. The operatives, believing that 
lessened production was the best way to meet the deprt* 
fdon omaed in part by the glutted atate of the markets, 
were willing to accept this reduction if the working hours 
were limited to four days per week ; or a reduction of five 
per cent, if limited to five days a week ; and a proposition 
to this e&et was submitted to the masters at a meeting 
held at Sfanobestori under the presidency of Colonel 
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Jackson, on the 14tli of May, 1878. But this, and two 
other propositions emanating from the operatives' dele- 
gates, was rejected by the Masters' Committee, who were 
firm in their resolution to adhere to the determination 
previously arrived at, to reduce wages ten per cent, with- 
out any reduction in the working hours. The delegates, 
after expressing themselves in terms of great disappoint- 
ment at the utter failure of the negotiations, stated that 
they had gone as far as they could in the way of concili- 
ation and settlement, and that after the rejection of all 
their offers they were afraid that the strong feeling which 
had been pent up since the commencement of the strike, 
and which they said had required all their influence to 
keep down in the various districts, would break out in tlie 
form of riotous conduct. Their fears were too well 
grounded ; for when the news arrived that the masters 
would not alter their original decision, the chagrin of the 
operatives led to their passions being aroused, and threats 
that they would resort to violence were heard from many 
mouths. Crowds soon collected in the streets, and mani- 
fested signs of exasperation at the masters for their 
unyielding determination. A large organized mob, armed 
with sticks and stones, immediately set out, and after 
demolishing the windows of most of the mills in the town, 
and committing other outrages upon the property of manu- 
facturers and others, marched towards Clayton Ghrange, 
yelling, hooting, and singing snatches of songs. The 
military were sent for from Preston by the Mayor of 
Blackburn, but before their arrival the rioters had com- 
pleted their most destructive act, which was the setting 
fire to ClByton Orange, the residence of Colonel jAekson. 
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Thid fine mansion — one of tlie best-appointed and mo«t 
elegant of the country seats in the neighbourhood, mod 
which stood in extensive ornamental grounds near to the 
high road between Blackburn and Bibchester — ^was reduced 
in the short space of an hour or two to a mass of smoking 
ruins. As shown in our illustration, from a sketch taken 
on the spot, little more than the outer walls was ItHb 
standing. 

It will be readily understood that Colonel Jackson woaU 
have been in some measure forwamed by the imterview afc 
Manchester of the possible consequences of the altiiude 
taken by the masters, so he was about preparing to send 
hi9 own family away next day, in Order to remote ik^a 
from any possibility of harm. He had not time, howerert 
to carry out this intention before he was inforikied by 
Mrs. Jackson (who had been out in the carriage en a iriifft 
and drove hurridly up) that as they had driven thimiglt 
Blackburn they had heard that the mob were on their #ay 
to Clayton Orange, and as she imparted this intriligenoe 
to her husband, their yells could be distinetly heard. Tii« 
Colonel immediately directed his family to take tikeir seatfc 
in the carriage, and ordered the coaohnum to dfiye Id 
Lovely Hall, about a quarter of a mile distant. They had 
barely time to get clear when the mob came up and siir-' 
rounded the house, shouting frantically and proceeding 
at once to smash the windows and force the doors. 
Completely overrunning the whole of the gronnds, one 
detatchment commenced to fire an adjacent haystaek^ 
whilst another, making their way into the mansion, des- 
tioyed whaterer property lay at hand, and with no regard 
to it§ {ftumekf or talM, Aomaets of tiolesee iitek^ai 
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thMe, they quiekly proceeded to othew still more lawlM% 
Ghw sot beiBg " laid on " in this district, a quantity of 
petroleum was kept at hand in an outhousa This th^ 
mob carried into the housQ, and after besmearing the waUi 
fad broken furniture with it, set fire to it, and quickly the 
whible building was enveloped in flames^ The police were 
of itourse utterly powerless to cope with such a multitude 
of rufBans ; the few who were present could do nothing 
b*it sjtaAd by and see the work of destruction carried out. 
As Men as the rioters saw tiiat the flames bad got fairly 
bold ibay decamped, and in a very, short time hardly a 
foope el persons were to be iEoui^d where^ not half w hovr 
bsldie^ w«re to be seen thousafnds. The .cottewts <q£ the 
xmmAmym^ of a most varied and valuable character, 
S^sidw iii$iiir coitly pictures and works of art> the Ubrjary 
e^Hipiised a larg^ mmber of valuable W4^, which had 
i^ium Ae (ownfsr many year» to collect. 
/ XoKNNbplete the history of this outrage^ it should I19 
sMad that fifteen -of the ringleaders w/ere lolbimsitBly 
aittstcti, .Md placed upoa their trial at the Jjancagter 
inwMi, bf Id on the 8tb July ioUowiiig, before the late 
Lprd Qhi^ ^usjfcice Coekbam, when nine ware found 
guilty^ Md witenfed to taripvs terms of impriacBimea^ 
vin^r ifWQ to filt^en years' penal servitude e^ch, on^..ta 
tfwi years'. ppnal ^servitude^ thaeee others to seven years' 
psm^ s^nritnde eacbi another to five years' penal ser?itude« 
and two to eighteen and twelve months' imprisonment 
]:«s|ioetvv!ely. 

Qhjtm QwBffi is tkow rebuilt, but the architeotun^ 
Jaatures pf the mansion piwviaus to its destruction ana 
not feprodueed ift the new building* Its ixma U aqtiunrie^ 



and not receBsed ae before. Our illustratioB thowa it 
exactly as it stood after the fire had nearly gutted it. 

SalMbury ChnrolL— Lovely HbU, 

Nev to Clayton Orange, and on the road to Sibcheater, 
■tanda Saleabury Church, of small pretensions and little 
beauty, built about 180^. Th^ !Nafd«if^LL£chool, opposite, 
was built in I860: 'a KttWAim^ OH.^ast the Church, 
ia LoTcly Hall, the seat of Major Starkie, bearing the 
date 1655, and, containing sonie' and^ne tatnitofi and 
atuned elass. 
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^ WALK of about three miles and a 
I half from Wilpshire station brings 
I us to BibeheBter bridge. No loTer 
1 of rirer scenery will pass over this 
f bridge without stopping to admire 
■ the delightful scene which here pre- 
f sents itself on both sides. The daric 
, waters o£ the Bibble, and the over- 
"'1' hanging trees on its woody banks, 
''>/ forcibly remind the spectator who 
has had the pleasure of a ramble by its riral — the Lune, 
of the famous " Crook of Lune," which Queen Elisabeth 
eulogized in one of her royal progresses. Crossing the 
bridge, and turning to the left, we come to the village, 
which has nothing in appearance uncommon to many 
other villages. It has, however, a history stretching 
beyond that of the majority of English towns ; and though 
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poor ftiid insigniflcant now, it was once a plaee of con- 
siderable magnitade and wealth, and a most important 
Bomon station. Its cliaracter as a Boman town has long 
been established, and the numerous remains which hare 
from time to time been discoyered, and which are now 
scattered up and down the country, are of a highlj inter- 
esting nature. To enumerate and describe them would 
occupy much space, and might weary the general reader. 
They consist principally of altars, dedicated to the various 
heathen deities, statues, capitals, marbles; gold, ^silver, 
and copper coins, inscriptions, &c. There is, howeyer, 
one recently-discoTered relic of the Boman occupation at 
Bibchester which may be seen in the Museum attached 
to the Blackburn Free Library, that calls for a short 
notice. It consists of a monumental sculptured slab, fiye 
feet in height and two feet six inches in width, taken out 
of the Bibble on the 8th April, 1876. The spot of the 
discoyery is on the Clayton side of the riyer, nearly 
opposite Bibchester, but a little higher up the stream. 
There the riyer makes a sharp curye against a high bank 
of boulder-clay on the Blackburn side of the yalley, and 
the force of the current in time of flood has caused 
continual falls of the bank, one of which happened a few 
days before the slab was seen, when a mass of the bank 
about four yards wide was submerged. The subject of the 
sculpture, which is nearly perfect, is a Boman horseman 
plunging his spear into the body of a fallen enemy. Its 
purpose was that of a sepulchral monument to some officer 
of the Boman garrison at Bibchester. The material is a 
fine sandstone, such as is got from the Longridge quarries* 
There is no inscription upon the slab, but it may be 
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Jackson, on the 14tli of May, 1878. But this, and two 
other propositions emanating from the operatives' dele- 
gates, was rejected by the Masters' Committee, who were 
firm in their resolution to adhere to the determination 
previously arrived at, to reduce wages ten per cent, with- 
out any reduction in the working hours. The delegates, 
after expressing themselves in terms of great disappoint- 
ment at the utter failure of the negotiations, stated that 
ihey had gone as far as they could in the way of concili- 
ation and settlement, and that after the rejection of all 
their offers they were afraid that the strong feeling which 
had been pent up since the commencement of the strike, 
and which they said had required all their influence to 
keep down in the various districts, would break out in the 
form of riotous conduct. Their fears were too well 
grounded ; for when the news arrived that the masters 
would not alter their original decision, the chagrin of the 
operatives led to their passions being aroused, and threats 
that they would resort to violence were heard from many 
mouths. Crowds soon collected in the streets, and mani- 
fested signs of exasperation at the masters for their 
unyielding determination. A large organized mob, armed 
with sticks and stones, immediately set out, and after 
demolishing the windows of most of the mills in the town, 
and committing other outrages upon the property of manu- 
facturers and others, marched towards Clayton QraDge, 
yelling, hooting, and singing snatches of songs. The 
military were sent for from Preston by the Mayor of 
Blackburn, but before their arrival the rioters had com- 
pleted their most destructive act, which was the setting 
fire to Clayton Grange, the residence of Colonel Jaekson; 
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Thid fine mansion — one of tlie best-appointed and mo«t 
ele^nt of the country seats in the neighbourhood, moA 
which stood in extensive ornamental grounds near to the 
high road between Blackburn and Bibchester — ^was reduced 
in the short space of an hour or two to a mass of smoking 
ifuins. As shown in our illustration, from a sketch taken 
on the spot, little more than the outer walls was ]ief6 
standing. 

It will be readily understood that Colonel Jackson wooU 
have been in some measure forwamed by the imterriew afc 
Manchester of the possible consequences of the altiiude 
taken by the masters, so he was about preparing to send 
hi9 own ftonly away next day, in Order to remote ih^rn 
from any possibility of harm. He had not time, howerert 
to carry out this intention before he was infonned by 
Mrs. Jackson (who had been out in the carriage en a nmib 
and drove hurridly up) thai; as they had driven tinmiglt 
Blackburn tiiey had heard that the mob w^e on their #ay 
to Clayton Orange, and as she imparted this intrilligeiioi 
to her husband, their yells could be distinetly heard. Thm 
Colonel immediately directed his family to take tikeir seatfc 
in the carriage, and orde)?ed the coachman to drive "td 
Lorely Hall, about a quarter of a mile distant. They had 
barely time to get clear when thie mob came up and sitr-' 
rounded the house, shouting frantically and proceeding 
at once to smash the windows and force the doors. 
Completely overrunning the whole of the gronndSi one 
detatchment commenced to fire an adjacent haystaehj 
whilst another, making their way into the mansion, des- 
tfoyed whatever property lay at hand, and with no regui 
to H§ {HuaoMkf or talae. Vrom aets of tiolesee mdklu 
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of the twelfth century, which will make it oyer seTen 
hundred jears old. 

Before taking his departure from this venerable strue- 
ture, the visitor should walk round and examine the trunk 
of ivy growing on the north side of the Church, and 
corering with its luxuriant branches nearly the whole of 
the west end. From its extraordinary thickness it must 
have Weathered the storms of ages. . A similar trunk at 
the east end, the branches of which had worked their way 
into the Church, forming rich festoons over the site of the 
ancient altar, was cut down a few years ago, and the 
intruding branches were removed ; but the old plant still 
lives, and may yet be seen clinging closely to the rafters 
of the sacred fane, seeming to defy all ordinary efforts to 
eradicate it. 

Oh ! a dainty plant is the Ivy green^ 

That creepeth o'er mins old I 
Of right choice food are his meals I ween^ 

In his cell so lone and cold. 
The walls must be crumbled^ the stones decay'd« 

To pleasure his dainty whim ; 
And the monld'rine' dust that years have made 

Is a merry meal for him. 

Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 



Whole ages have fled and their works deoay'd. 

And nations scattered been ; 
Bnt the stent old Ivy shall never fade 

From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant in its lonely days 

Shall fatten upon the past; 
For the stateliest bnilding man can raise 

Is the Ivy's food at last. 

Creeping where no life is seen^ 
A rare old plant is the iTy green. 



ny-nfthlng in the Blbble at Bibohester. 

Hitherto we haye considered Bibchester from an 
antiquarian point of view, without reference to an im- 
portant — ^perhaps to lovers of the *^ gentle craft " the alU 
important — ^feature of this " happy yalley," — ^its excellent 
fishing station. 

The Bibble, as eyery one knows, even if he be no 
fisherman, affords excellent sport to the angler ; aifd the 
size and quality of its fish are not to be surpassed by any 
other riyer in Lancashire. Bising on the Yorkshire moors, 
in the Craven district, after passing through forty miles 
of that county it enters Lancashire at Clitheroe, receiving 
the Hodder and West Calder on its way before reaching 
Bibchester, and pursuing its course through a vale of great 
fertility and beauty, discharges itself into the sea by a 
broad sandy outlet below Preston. Such a noble stream 
could hardly fail to contain a great variety of fish and 
fiyshing stations, and not the least important of these 
stations is Bibchester. 

The De Tabley Arms, kept by Mr. J. Bawcliffe, is close 
to the river, and is justly described as one of the most 
comfortable and best-appointed hotels in the valley of the 
Bibble. At this inn permission is given to fish. 

The river is famous for its fine salmon, and many parts 
of it abound with trout, chub, dace, gudgeon, and eels. 
The fishing season for trout commences in April and ends 
in September ; and for salmon from July to the end of 
October. The flies used for salmon vary according to the 
fancy of the angler ; but he will find the plain turkey wing 
fly very effectual about here ; while for trout, the black 
gnat, drake })\s^\ woodcock blo^^k, ]!Carch brown, snipe 
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grey, dan Uoe, mooi^me Ixrown, and oock-a-bonddu* are 
all excellent flies, with any one of whiehy on a oloudy day, 
with a southern wind, tiie angler may return to the inn with 
a good basket of fish, and we doubt not will find frequent 
opportunities of visiting again and again, with increased 
pleasure and profit, the fishing station at Bibchester. 

Balesbnry HalL 

We* have seen that Bibchester bridge is about three 
miles and a half from Wilpshire station. Supposing that 
after having viewed the ancient church at Styd, and 
lingered for awhile about the " old city " of Bibchester, 
the visitor should feel desirous of again reaching the rail- 
way station, either for the purpose of returning home or 
proceeding to Whalley, his best plan would be to make for 
Langho station, about four miles from Bibchester bridge. 
This is a nice walk, and it furnishes an object the most 
picturesque for the delectation of the traveller. 

Keep the Bibble on the left hand, and proceed up the 
lane above the south bank of the river. A little way on it 
will be observed the lane diverges considerably from the 
course of the stream till we reach Salesbury Hall, lying 
under shelter of a hill to the north. There is nothing now 
about the house to arrest attention. The ancient residence 
of the Salesburys, the Gliderows, the Talbots, and the 
Warrens, the successive lords of Salesbury, is entirely 
demolished, and a modern brick erection is substituted 
upon the site of the old hall. If there is anything about 
the place calculated to impress the thoughtful traveller it 
is this, that among all the changes that are continually 
taking place in this changeable world of ours, there is not 
one perhaps so striking as the change in the manner of 
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constructing our dwellings. At one period — a period 
happily for ever vanislied — so little were those feelings 
cultivated which bind man to his fellows, that every 
gentleman's house was literally his castle. Walls almost 
as huge and as solid as the rock &om which the materials 
were hewn, could alone a£Eord to their possessor anj^ 
prospect of security. These halls, though often built 
without any regard to the rules of architecture, had still 
something imposing about fhem. It was there that the 
principal personage in the district dwelt, to whom every 
complaint was preferred. It was thither that the swaixhy 
labourer repaired on Ohristmas-eve, to get his " skin f ull,*^ 
as he termed it, and receive his donation of beef and plum 
pudding. It was in the largest apartment, by way of 
eminence styled the haU, that the tenantry annuall]^ 
assembled on Lady-day, with their cash in their pockets 
and self-importance in iheir faces, to pay their rent, share 
the roasted surloin, and swig the oft-replenished tankard 
of brown October. *Ihese massive and irregular edifices^ 
the scenes of many a festive meeting — the soil where 
genuine John fiullism once flourished in all its glory — are 
rapidly disappearing from the country. Some, through 
neglect, are sunk in ruins ; a few are retained as mere 
outbuildings to modem farm-houses ; while others, such 
as Dinckley HaU, Hacking Hall, Vipckley Hall, Vadding- 
ton ^all, Bashall Hall, Buckley HaU, and others in the 
valley of the Bibble, are let ftt moderate rentals to some 
of our sturdy yeoman race. 

But if the old hall has disappeared, one relic of antiquity 
yet remains upon the spot to connect the pa^t with the 
present. The nql^le old ash t^ in front of the hpuse, 

e 
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which, with its outstretched arms, seems constantly to 
protest against the outrage done to the companion of its 
youth, continues to offer the friendly shade it was wont to 
bestow a hundred years ago. It has not, certainly, seen 
many changes within its own narrow circuit, but with 
Tennyson's ''Talking Oak," it might doubtless say, — 

And I have shadow'd many a group 

Of beauties that were bom 
In tea-cup tunes of hood and hoop. 

Or when the patch was worn. 

A fine piece of sculpture, found at Eibchester, was built 

up in one of the walls of Salesbury old Hall. It is an 

altar, dedicated to Apollo. On one side the deity is 

represented as elegantly leaning on one elbow, with a 

quiver on his back, a lyre in his hand, and a loose mantle 

flowing gracefully behind him. On the other front appear 

two of his priests, attired in long robes, with the head of 

a bull between them ready to be sacrificed. It has been 

conjectured that this was a votive altar, erected either to 

acknowledge or obtain a safe voyage to the port of 

Bibchester. This fine piece of Eoman antiquity. Dr. 

Whitaker, by favour of Lord Bulkeley — the then owner 

of Salesbury — ^was allowed to detach from the wall in the 

year 1814, and it is now lodged in St. John's College, 

Cambridge. 

Sale Wheel. 

Close to Salesbury Hall — the view above which is both 
romantic and charming — ^the Bibble appears again in sight, 
bursting from its confined channel betweeijL two rocks 
beautifully wooded with trees. Its waters gush with im- 
petuosity through a narrow strait, and form a deep 
whirlpool} denominated Sale Wheel. Above, the bonks 
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are bigh and conBned, the country rising and wooded, the 
distance being terminated by bold mountain scenery. We 
have now reached a part of our river where the Bceoic 
display is of the loveliest and most rememberable character. 
The scenery of the Bibble has here attained its highest in 
the scale of beauty. Other places, there are aUtng its banks 
which are visited oftener and with more interest, but they 
owe much of their charm to the associations connected 
with them, or the edifices that adorn them, while this has 
little beside its natural beauty to depend on. 

Leaving Sale Wheel, and resuming oar journey along 
the road, we shortly arrive at a public-house on our left, 
called the " Tanners' Arms," past which, a further walk of 
about two miles, brings us to the railway station at Langho. 
There is also a very enjoyable walk through the wood on 
the right hand as we look at Sale Wheel, and into the 
fields by the river-side, leading to Dinckley Ferry. 
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Shone loi^^ bi^t in that aloftoui K^tt^ 

And I f «lt 'twaji holy gtouno. 

Then I tkooflit ot ttie uicient tiine, 

The dm of th« Monks of old. 
When to Hatin and Vespec, and Compline chime. 
The lond Boeanna roll'd. 

And t}if coortB and ' long-drawn oialeB ' tunoag, 

Swell'd the full tide of sacred song. 



SEHHAPS the inost pleasing excuraioii 
within eaay distance of Blackburn is 
to Whalley, where stand the rem&inH 
of a once famous Abbey, and where 
exists an ancient and most interest- 
ing Church. 

Whulley is beautifully situated on 
the bftnks of the Colder, one of the 
tributaries of the Bibble, Biz-and>a- 
lialf miles north-east of Blackburn. 
It is not a populous place in itself, 
but the parish is about the most eztenaife in Lancashire, 
and includes 49 townships, with over 100,000 acres of land 
and some 150,000 inhabitants. The village, which is 
lighted with gas itom the works of 9. Longworth & Sons, 
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consists principally of one long paved street, in which are 
some very comfortable inns, a number of substiantial stone- 
built houses, a Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, erected in 
1874, and a National School, built in 1844 ; there are also 
several manufactories close by. Ah, yiBS, the fear expressed 
by that learned, acute, but somewhat prejudiced writer, 
the late historian of Whalley, has to a great extent been 
realised. **A new principle is now introduced t^hich 
threaieiis gradually to absorb the whole property of the 
district within its oWn tortix. I mean the principle of 
manufactures, aided by the discoveries lately miade in the 
two dangejrous (!) sciiBnces of Chemistry and Mechanics. 
The operation of this principle is accompanied with another 
effect, of which it is impossible to speak but in the language 
of sorrow and indignation. In great manufactories, human 
corruption, ^accumulated in large masses, seems to undergo 
a kind of fermentation, which sublimes it to a degree of 
malignity not to be exceeded out of hell." The property 
has changed hands ; socially, the change is, we should say 
for the better; for we cannot entirely agree with the un- 
qualified terms in which the historian condemns manufac- 
tured ; at the same time we must all have been too often 
painfully stiruck with the devastation whicn " the princi{)le 
df manufactures " has committed on many of the venerable 
and picturesque spots in this district, not to lament the 
good old dayi when neither steam, nor smoke, nor tall 
chimneys, nor '' unwashed artificers " defiled the beauties 
of nature. As it is, however, one finds it almost an im- 
possibility to escape from the unsightly objects which 
manufacturers have planted alike in the lowest dell and on 
the loftiest mountain of the country. Dr. Whitaker, 
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himself, neyertheless, seems to admit that the picture has 
its lights. As an instance of the inconvenience arising 
from the dispersion of society, he speaks of a blacksmith 
haying been called in to bleed a duchess. There is no fear 
that so lamentable an event should take place in anj part 
of Lancashire in these days. But it does seem a pity that 
manufactories should have been allowed to disfigure the 
fair features of this beautiful vale^ when so many less 
pleasing sites could have been easily obtained. However, 
this is a practical age ; and it is our business to describe 
things as they are, not as they should be. 

The chief feature of attraction at Whalley is its ruined 
abbey, which, like most other of these retreats, once stood 
in a lonely and sequestered spot, when the surrounding 
valley heard only the matin and vesper bell of the monks, 
the bleating of the flocks and the lowing of the herds in 
their peaceful pastures, but is now surrounded by houses, 
factories, and a whirring railway, from which latter a good 
general view of the ruins is to be obtained. 

The site appears to have been well chosen, for its 
secluded privacy particularly adapted it to the austerities 
of monastic life, and the spot was such as to prove highly 
favourable to the solemn melancholy of an existence 
estranged from the contaminating world. Exception has 
been taken to the selfishness exhibited by the ancient 
monks in the selectioi^ of sites whereon to build their 
religious houses; but on this head the observations of 
Dr. Spencer Hall are not without interest. He says . — 

It has long been a mazim with me not to believe all that the 
enemies of persons, sects^ parties, lEuiy more than of nations, say 
against them, without first taking as calm a look as possible at the 
omer side. Henoe, whenever I hear it sneeringly said of the old 
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monks that they shewed selfishness and love of luxury for its own 
sake in the choice of retired and beautiful spots for the sites of 
their own houses, I always hypothetically take a view of the possi- 
ble condition of those spots before, and of any kindly reasons for 
their settling there. I dare say they make a cosy sort of home, even 
now, in that lofty Alpine cleft of St. Bernard; but what would it 
be without them ? War, and warlike defence, nearly always in old 
England sought the craggy hill ; humility and love of abstract 
meditation just as naturally sought the vale, whereto all sorts of 
pNBople mi^ht have easy access for sharing the devotions, instruc- 
tion, hospitality, and solace there, apart from the ostentatiousness 
of feudal power and love of battle. But the early monks must often 
have found the places of their retreat rough enough at starting. 
. . So possibly of Whalley as a retreat m foul times from feudal 
animosity, tyranny, and riot. An oft-flooded and marshy meadow 
it must once have been, It is clear the desert must have been 
much redeemed by Industry ere it could blossom as the rose, not* 
withstanding it was called Locus £enedietu9, in contrast to the 
wretched place they relinquished for it. The passing Calder, no 
doubt, afforded a good fry of fish in Lent, and a contribution of 
venison from the proximate forest might occasionally reach them 
at other times ; but it could not have become the luxuriant and 
luxurious scene of later time without much patience and labour 
first. Could any one really think it was made even what we see it 
not without the axe, spade, and fork having been most assiduously 
and regularly plied ? 

Historical Sketch of the Abbey. 

The parent house of Whalley was Stanlaw Abbey, in 
Cheshire, founded by John, Constable of Chester, on the 
eve of bis pilgrimage to the Holy Land, in 1178. It was 
of the Cistercian order, its site being near the confluence 
of the Oowy and the Mersey, in one of tbe most miserable 
and sterile parts of Cheshire. For nearly half a century 
after its foundation nothing is recorded of the progress of 
the monastery, but later on we hear that it grew rich at 
the expense of the De Lacies, and other wealthy families, 
who added to the original endowment. The advowsons of 
the churches of Eochdale, Blackburn, Eccles, and Whalley, 
with extensive lands in the two counties of Cheshire and 
Lancashire, in time became annexed to their possessiontr. 
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The monks were beginning to grow rich, and at the same 
time dissatisfited with their dreary abode at Stanlaw, and 
they longed for a translation to a more congenial site. 
Moreover, in 1279 the sea broke in upon them, did great 
damage to the abbey, and washed away the bridge leading 
from Stanlaw to Chester, thereby interrupting their com- 
munication. In 1287 the great tower of the church was 
blown down, and two years later both fire and flood nearly 
destroyed the edifice. All these misfortunes tended to 
add to the disgust of the monks, and they determined to 
petition the Pope for permission to remove to Whalley. 
He acceded to their request, and in 1289 a bull was issued 
authorising their translation, and empowering them to 
appropriate the revenues of Whalley Church and its 
dependencies, on the condition of endowing a sufficient 
vicarage whenever the opportunity should be afforded by 
the resignation or death of the then incumbent. On the 
20th January, 1394, feter de Cestria, the last secular 
rector of Whalley, died ; some delays took place, but on 
the festival of St. Ambrose, April 4th, 1296, Gregory de 
Northbury, eight abbot of Stanlaw, and his monks, only 
twenty-four in number, took possession of Whalley. The 
foundation-stone of the new abbey was laid on the 12th 
June, 1296, by Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln; and on 
the 28th April, 1306, a great part of the abbey and the 
whole precincts were consecrated. Additions were being 
made to the buildings for upwards of 150 years afterwards. 
The original cost of the monastery amounted to £3,000, at 
the time when the wages of an artizan were only twopence 
a day, and when a great part of the timber used in the 
erection was obtained from the neighbouring woods, the 
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other important building materials being also at hand in 
the stone quarries at Bead and Simonstone. 

The building, according to the original plan, appears to 
have been finished by abbot Eccles, 142 years after its 
foundation. The reason of the slow progress of the build- 
ing seems to have been that the monks, whose hospitality 
was unbounded, were never very rich and seldom out of 
debt. Notwithstanding the strictest household economy, 
the hospitalities of the convent, situated on the great route 
of pilgrims from the north to the shrines of Pilgrim Cross, 
Thomas a Becket, our Lady of Walsiugham, and other 
holy places in the south, were very heavily taxed. Then 
the money payments in pensions, alms to the poor, the 
maintenance of some of their novices at the universities, 
and the like, were a constant drain upon the conventual 
funds. Nor were the largesses, or donations, inconsider- 
able which its superiors bestowed. Strange, yet character- 
istic of the times, showing who had the upper hand then, — 
the nobility and gentry of the county received pensions 
from the monks ! Some curious facts are preserved in 
accounts of the receipts and disbursements of the estab- 
lishment. Under the head " de donis " [given away] occur 
the names of many of the chief families of the county as 
recipients, and an ancestor of the Stanleys — Lord Stanley — 
stands convicted of having accepted the sum of £6 13s. 4d. 
And, curious to note, just before is a record stating how 
that 4s. had been given to four friars. Yes, the lord's 
influence at the court in London was worth far more than 
that of even four friars in the court of heaven ! Plenty 
of good venison does it appear they eat, since the forests 
in general were theirs at a period when a large part of the 
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country was nothing but forest. Evidences also appear in 
these accounts of the gradual relaxation of discipline. 
Travelling was a great luxury with the monks ; and the 
last abbot, Paslew, seems to have spent a deal of his time 
in it. At the period of its greatest prosperity, the mean 
consumption of the abbey in wine was eight pipes, or 960 
gallons per annum, besides white wine ; about a bottle a 
day to each monk ! But tea and teetotalism were alike 
unknown in those days of highly-educated jollity. Then 
of malt 150 quarters were annually brewed. NTor was 
there any lack of other substantial, wheat 200 quarters. 
Merely for the abbot's table where slaughtered each year 
75 oxen, 80 sheep, 40 calves, 20 lambs, and 4 porkers. For 
the refectory and inferior tables, 57 oxen, 40 sheep, 20 
calves, and 10 lambs. The total number of mouths was 
120, exclusive of visitors and poor persons who were daily 
partakers of the monks' hospitality. Certainly those 
mouths must have been well employed. Nor could so 
large a proportion of animal food have been anything but 
detrimental to health. Fasting would indeed be necessary 
from time to time, if only to gain an appetite. But health 
would require it in the case of men who fed so grossly, 
especially since cleanliness was not within the virtues 
recognised by the order; for, to quote Dr. Whitaker, 
" they had no sheets to their beds, nor shirts to their backs, 
but slept in their ordinary dresses of woollen," nor did they 
frequent the bath. " In us," he adds, " it would produce 
a strange mixture of feelings to be repelled from the con- 
versation of a man of learning or elegance by stench and 
vermin." 
Coming down to the year 1500 : fifteen abbots had worn 
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the sacredotal cope and carried the pastoral staff since the 
foundation of the monastery, and the sixteenth, William 
Bade, was soon to be called away to join his predecessors. 
At his death, which happened in 150G, John Paslew was 
chosen to supply his place. And an unfortunate thing it 
was for him, too. He ought never to have been abbot of 
"Whalley or of any other abbey. Nature never intended 
him for such a position. He was too impetuous, too rest- 
less a man ; besides he was in some respects a man of 
parsimonious habits, who in the prosperous days of his 
dominion had the character of a selfish and greedy priest, 
whose charity was less than that of his predecessor and 
his personal expenses double. Though of a wary and 
cautious bearing, he seemed fitted for daring enterprise, 
and evidently ruled with a rod of iron. He never could 
have had any of your " jolly fat friar " about him ; none 
of that bonhomie we are accustomed to associate with one 
in his position ; certainly not the abbot familiar to us in 
the jovial song of the " Monks of old " : — 

And the abbot meek, with his form bo sleeky 

Was the heartiest of them all. 
And would take his place, with a smiling face. 

When refection bell should call ; 
Then he'd sin^ and laugh, and the rich wine quaff* 

Till he flhook the olden wall ; 
And he laugh'd, ha I ha ! and he qnafifd, ha ! ha ! 

Till he shook the olden wall. 

He, however, made some additions to the abbey, and to 
him is ascribed the erection of the quadrangular building 
which the Assheton family, at the dissolution of the 
monastery, chose for their residence, and which was' most 
likely, in monastic phrase, the abbot's lodgings. "The 
first twenty years of this abbot passed like those of Iu0 
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predecessor, in the duties of his choir, in the exercise of 
hospitality, in attention to the extensive possessions of his 
house, or in the improvement of its buildings ; but a storm 
was now approaching, before which either conscience or 
bigotry prevented him from bending, and which brought 
quick and premature destruction on him and his house.*' 

Dissolution of the Abbey.— Execution of 
John Paslew and others. 

In March, 1534, Henry VIII. proceeded, with the con- 
sent of his Parliament, to substitute the royal supremacy 
over the Chujch of England for that of the Pope. This 
act was followed by the appointment of a Commission to 
make a visitation of all the religious houses in the king- 
dom, to report upon the pecuniary resources of these 
monastic establishments, and upon the modes of life and 
moral character of their inmates. The visitation was 
made in the year 1535, the visitors being Dr. Thomas Legh 
and Dr. Eichard Layton. Upon the report of the Com- 
mission, an Act was passed suppressing the lesser mon- 
asteries, and providing for the reversion of their revenues 
to the Crown. All the monastic foundations in the county 
of Lancaster, with the exception of the three great abbeys 
of Whalley, Cockersand, and Furness, succumbed to this 
stroke of state. The measure led to the rebellion called 
the "Pilgrimage of Grace," organized and led by the 
greater northern monasteries. John Paslew, abbot of 
Whalley, was implicated in the rising, but his participa- 
tion in the military operations was but slight. GDhe 
" Pilgrimage of Grace ' was quelled with little difficulty 
by the King's forces, and Paslew, seeing that further 
physical resistance was uselessj returned to WhaUey, and 
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by many a vain contrivance sought to avert the king's 
displeasure and his own doom. A relaxation of some 
measures more than ordinarily severe was attempted ; and 
•we find from existing records that a pension of ten marks 
per annum was granted to Thomas Cromwell, the King's 
Secretary, — whether by way of bribe or fee is not known. 
It showsy however, the humiliating and submissive cir- 
cumstances to which the monks were now reduced. They 
were indeed fallen from that high estate when kings were 
their tributaries and empires too narrow for the wide 
grasp of their ambition. The following is a copy of 
Thomas Cromwell's indulgence, taken from the Towneley 
MSS. :— 

To all estates due honour and reverence, and to all other com- 
mendacioun in our Lord everlastying. Know ye that we John, 
abbot of je monasterie of our blessed Ladie of Whalley, in Com, 
Lane, by assente and consente of ye convente have freely granted 
ye right honourable Mr. Tho. Cromwell, secretaries general visitor 
and principal official to our most Sovereign Lord Kyng Hen. YIII, 
an annual rent or fee of vi : xiii : iv : yerele, to be paide at yc 
nativitie of St. John Baptist untoe ye saide maister Thomas 
Cromwell. We ye saide abbot and convente have put to ye same 
our handes and common seale. 

Yeven at Whalley> Ist Jan. 28 Hen. YIIL 

But this was hardly good enough. There was a greater 
prize to be obtained, and Henry and his courtiers were 
determined to have it. Every act of submission, every 
stratagem and device failed to ward off the blow. "Within 
ten weeks from the date of this document there was neither 
abbot nor abbey of Whalley. By the king's orders, a 
herald with a troop of horse was despatched to Whalley 
Abbey, where Paslew, Eastgate, Haydock, and some others 
were arrested, and sent to Lancaster to be tried for high 
tteMOHf as were also William de Trafford, abbot of Sallej, 
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lavatory. The groove of the pipe which conveyed the 
water is still conspicuous, as is also another for the re- 
ception of a wooden rail, on which the towels were hung. 
Beyond this court, to the east, was another quadrangular 
area^ formed by the choir of the church on one side, the 
opposite side of the chapter-house on another, a line of 
ruinous buildings on the third, and a large distinct build- 
ing on the fourth. The last building appears to have been 
the abbot's lodgings, for which reason, as being best 
adapted to the habits of an ordinary family, it immediately 
became the residence of the Asshetons ; and af tier many 
alterations, and a demfolition of its best apartments, 
patrticularly a gallery nearly 150 feet in length, has still 
several good and habitable rooms, and is now preserved 
with due care. The ancient kitchen, whence such heca- 
tombs of flesh were served up, remains, though roofless, 
with two huge fire-places. On the southern side of this 
building is a small but very picturesque and beautiful 
ruin, mantled with ivy; which appears to have been a 
chapel, and was probably a small oratory, 

Where whilom 
The sinful sooght remisgion : 

No longer tia-ough its aisle doth come 
The plaint of lone contrition. 

The conventual church, which exceeded many cathedrals 
in extent, has been levelled nearly to the foundation. This 
work of havoc was probably an effect of that general 
panic which seized the lay owners of abbeys on the 
attempt made by Queen Mary to restore the ihonks to 
their cloisters. However, it appears from the account 
books of Sir Ralph Assheton that a considerable part of 
the church, together with much of the cloister court, 
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remained above 120 yeara after the dissolution, when they 
were demolished, at considerable expense, and for no 
assignable cause, in 1661-2. 

The ciTil fttry of the time. 
Made sport of sacrilegious crime ; 
For dark Fanaticism rent 
Altar, and screen, and ornament. 

To compensate for this havoc, Sir Balph, in 1667| fitted 
up the long gallery, which, in little more than a century, 
in its turn became a ruin, without the charms of antiquity. 
In the south wall of the dormitory is a hollow space, 
almost from top to bottom, which has apparently had no 
opening but by a breach in the wall. It contains a narrow 
staircase, at the bottom of which is a small arched space 
on the level ground, just capable of containing a narrow 
bed, and at the top is a small opening through one of 
the external buttresses of the building, for air and light. 
Dr. Whitaker thinks that this was probably the " teter et 
fortis career " [the horrid and strong dungeon] for refrac 
tory monks, into which the Liber Loci Benedicti informs 
us that one of the fraternity was thrust for attempting to 
tstab the abbot of Kirkstall, and which Mr. Harrison 
Ains worth, in the " Lancashire Witches," has made the 
subject of one of his most thrilling chapters. The breach 
through the wall by which this singular excavation was 
entered is now wide enough to admit a man's body with 
some difficulty ; but as there is no appearance of a door- 
way, the probability is that the prisoner was walled up, 
and that a small aperture only was left to admit his pro- 
visions. Had he been intended to expire in his dungeon, 
no aperture would have been left for light or air* 

I 
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The Abbey as it is. 

To the ordinary visitor, very little more is open to view 
than the two gateways. At the north-eastern gateway is 
posted a notice which informs the stranger that the abbey 
grounds are closed, and that trespassers will be prosecuted. 
This notice had become necessary in consequence of the 
disorderly conduct of excursionists, whose intrusive ex- 
plorations in the private apartments were a great deal 
more free than welcome. Special permission from the 
occupant of the house is now required before any one can 
inspect the interesting remains inside this gateway. Dr. 
Whitaker considered that this north-eastern gateway was 
built by the sixteenth abbot, William Bede, as the letter r 
occurs more than twenty times upon the masonry. Armed 
with the permission just mentioned, on passing within the 
enclosure we see opposite an old respectable-looking 
house. This was the abbot's own abode. It was renovated 
and inhabited by the Asshetons, as we have before seen. 
Passing on, we behold the remains of the chapter-house 
and vestry, with the three beautiful arches — ^the work of 
the industrious and painstaking old monks — and through 
the centre arch we enter the cloister court. Not a vestige* 
of the church is now left ; but by digging and close 
inspection the foundations of the parts which have perished 
and the whole close may be traced out. Though it ex- 
ceeded many cathedrals in extent, and must have been a 
most imposing and magnificent pile, the Vandals of the 
seventeenth century did not leave one stone upon another, 
but actually put themselves to considerable expense in the 
demolition of this crowning effort of the patient and self- 
denying monks, who, let us remember, were strangers to 
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the jerry work of our day, and did not build for their 
generation alone — ^for it would be much too large for their 
demands — ^but had in view the requirements of a remote 
posterity. Looking around upon this scene of desecration 
and desolation, the words of the dramatist recur to our 
mind with more than ordinary effect : — 

I do loye these ancient ruins ; 

We never tread npon them but we set 

Our foot upon some reverend history : 

And questionless here in this open courts 

Which now lies naked to the injuries 

Of stormy weather, some lie interred, 

Loved the church so well, and gave so largely to't 

They thought it should have canopied their bones 

Till doomsday, — ^but all things have an end. 

Of course it is hardly likely that at this period anything 
but the bare walls would be standing. The works of art 
which adorned those walls in the prosperous and peaceful 
days of the monastery, — and doubtless there would be 
many such works, contributed or left as legacies by the 
rich patrons of the abbey, — would be destroyed at the 
Eeformation. " The reign of Henry VIII. and those im- 
mediately succeeding him," says Plaxman, an English 
Protestant, and an eminent sculptor, " was employed in 
settling disputes of faith by public executions ; and the 
spirit of persecution extended equally to man and his 
labours. The king issued an injunction that all images 
that obtained particular veneration should be taken down 
and removed from the churches ; and in the reign of 
Edward VI., the Council ordered all images, without dis- 
tinction, to be thrown down and destroyed. This was 
executed on pictures as well as sculpture. Had the Popes 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries been actuated by 
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the same iconoclastic f urj against the remains of Greek 

and Boman superstition, we should have been unacquainted 

with the Apollo Belvedere, the Venus of Praxiteles, the 

Laocoon, and the other wonders of Grecian art.'* 

Betracing our steps, and turning to the left, at a short 

distance down the lane we come to the western gateway, 

which was the work of John Paslew, the seventeenth 

abbot, who always used his Christian name alone after he 

became abbot ; and accordingly on the fine groinings of 

ribbon*work upon this gateway may be seen the capital 

S-9 Tery faintly traced with a chisel, at least as often as 

the letter v appears on the other. This gateway is left to 

crumble to dust, and presents, in its neglected condition, 

a sad contrast to the pious care of our forefathers for 

their beautiful structures, — 

The weak winds 
Thronffh each lone aroh, like spirits that complain. 
Come hollow to the ear. 

While the visitor is pondering on the unhappy fate of ils 
builder, and trying, perchance, to recall to his imagination 
the strange times, big with so many mighty events, in 
which he lived, the express train on its way to Scotland 
will, perhaps, dash along the railway viaduct carried just- 
behind, and bring home to his mind with startling vivid- 
ness the wondrous changes that have come over the whole 
country since the fallen abbot surveyed for the last time, 
from the gallows at the foot of Whalley Nab, the scene in 
which he had for over twenty years played so prominent 
a part. 

Within the enclosure, and near the latter gateway, is 
the abbey farm. Behind the farm-house, and exhibit- 
ing some fine examples in arches and doorways, is the 
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dormitory of the ancient monks, which, shade of John 
Paslew! is now converted into a vile cowhouse. 

Perhaps the best and most comprehensive view of the 
r^nains of this venerable fabric is to be obtained from the 
fields at the back of the house. Here may be seen its 
crumbling arches and arcades ; its chapels laid open to 
the day ; its dismantled walls, shrouded with the wild 
tapestry of its monumental ivy, climbing here, there, and 
everywhere, — all uniting, by their combined beauty, to 
afEord ample scope for the play of the imagination in 
picturing the abbey in its pristine glory, and in contem- 
plating its remorseless history. " No longer possessed of 
wealth, or power, or religious influence, it is fast crumbling 
under the ravages of time; luxuriant ivy mantles the 
roofless walls, falling in wreaths and festoons through the 
open windows, and a gloomy desolation seems to pervade 
the place, highly calc\ilated to inspire a feeling of rever- 
ential awe ; and though ifc has lost the grand proportions 
of its old completeness, it is still robed in solemn beauty, 
and is still majestic in its decay." 

O rains are lovely when o'er them is cast 

The green veil of ivy to shadow the past ; 

When the rent and the chasm that fearf ally yawn'd 

By the moss of the lichens are sweetly adom'd ; 

When lonff grass doth carpet the desolate halls. 

And trees have sprung np in the whitening walls. 

And woven a curtain of liveliest green 

Where once the rich folds of the damask were seen. 

But such thoughts are unheeded when idly we gaze 

On the desolate grandeur of earlier days ; 

'Tis the wreck that is lovely, the wider the rent 

The fuller the view of the laiidscape is lent. 

The wind that now sighs through the tenantless halls 

No thoughts of lov'd voices to mem'ry recalls. 

O ruins are lovely when o'er them is cast 

The gteen veil of ivy to shadow the past. 
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Not alone for its ruined abbey, or the sylvan beauty of 
its landscape, is Whalley famous ; the fine old Church — 
one of the most beautiful in the county — is itself an 
object the sight of which is well worth the trouble of a 
long journey ; and we know of no other sacred edifice 
equally distant from Blackburn, or even Manchester, 
which so well repays a visit as this. 

The foundation of Whalley Church dates as far back as 
the sixth century, when Paulinus, the missionary of the 
north, who preached much in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
stirred up the religious zeal of the people and caused so 
many churches to be built. The three crosses in the 
churchyard, with their rude interlacing Runic scrolls, are 
believed, like similar crosses at Burnley, Ilkley, Ac, to be 
mei^orials of that great missionary's preaching here. The 
original of this Church was founded about a.d. 628, and 
rebuilt in 1283, by Peter de Cestria, the last rector before 
the appropriation of the abbey. To this latter date the 
tower probably belongs, the rest of the building being of 
various dates, from the latter portion of the thirteenth 
century till shortly before the Eeformation. "It is a 
picturesque and beautiful structure, though full of archi- 
tectural incongruities ; and its grey walls and hoary but- 
tresses, with the lancet-shaped windows of the choir, and 
the ramified tracery of the fine eastern window, cannot 
fail to please any taste not quite so critical as to require 
absolute harmony and perfection in a building." 

And the interior is in keeping with what we see outside. 
Enquire of any one where the clerk lives; for no one 
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should leave Whalley without having seen inside this fine 
old Church. Here we have a nave, choir, side aisles, and 
galleries ; and notice the neatlj-carved screen. But if 
you want to see some artistic work in the way of carving, 
turn to the two lofty pews (formerly one pew) towering 
high above the others, with a canopy and pillars of 
elaborately-carved oak, and lattice work at the sides, 
bearing two dates — 1534 and 1610 ; and if you want to 
further gratify your taste in this respect, observe the new 
pulpit and reading-desk, both richly carved in the very 
highest style of modern art, forming two recent additions 
worthy of this venerable and beautiful structure. The 
stalls in the choir are very handsome. They were taken 
from the abbey, and are at least 400 years old. There are 
eighteen of them, each with its quaintly-carved folding 
seat, bearing singular carvings, not altogether of an un- 
usual character in old ecclesiastical work of this kind, but 
singularly inconsistent with it, which have attracted the 
attention of the curious. Chief among them is that of 
the abbot, festooned with sculptured vine wreaths and 
clustering grapes, and bearing the? Latin inscription, 

• ^^ntp9v 0autr«nt«« »ini i»ia «etre ««^ent««« 

Thus translated, " Ever gladsome may they be who occupy 
this seat ; " or, as some have rendered it, 

Good luck betide you all 
That sit within this stall. 

The subject on another is a man forcibly shoeing a goose. 

These holy men seem to have loved a joke. This is the 

inscription, — 

^[j0»0 nt«U«ff ^1} : jof i;ri : ali men ha*, 
$«t ^ : com ^er« anh ^l^joe tj9 ^o* x 
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That is to say, literally, Wboso meddles himself of that 
all men do, let him come here and shoe the goose ; or, it 
may be thus rendered, keeping the spirit of the original, — 

That fool to shoe a goose should try 
Who pokes his nose in each man's pie. 

The seats of the other stalls are more or less curiously 
carred. 

In a niche on the north side of the Communion-table, 
you will see a recumbent figure of the late Dr. Whitaker, 
the celebrated historian and antiquary, who was formerly 
yicar of this parish. This handsome monument, from a 
design by Anthony Salvin, Esq., P.S.A., was erected by 
public subscription, and the Bev. Dr. Cardwell, late pro- 
fessor of ancient history in Oxford University, contributed 
an appropriate inscription in Latin. In the north aisle is 
a gravestone conjectured to be over the remains of John 
Faslew, the last unfortunate abbot of Whalley, bearing a 
large floriated cross and representation of a chalice and 
paten, typical of his sacred calling, with the piteous 
inscription, 

Observe, too, the brass plate in one of the pillars, inscribed 
thus : — 

it|0i^ befiive t^i» peliov, anh for t^wr ckjtjlb9v «0ui«»» 

with the whole of the family, consisting of father, mother, 
nine sons and eleven daughters quaintly engraved upon it. 

* Jesus, Son of Q^od, have mercy upon me. 
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The fine eut; window, with the arnu of all the old local 
families, executed in a masterly style of workmanship, ia 
well worth a ou^ul examination. Immediately beneath 
the window stands a beautiful picture of our SaTiour, by 
Iforthcote, presented as an altarpiece by the late Adam 
Cottam, Esq., of Whalley, who also gave the fine organ. 

The interior of this beautiful Church has, within the 
last few years, undergone a thorough restoration. Qreat 
pains have been taken in remoTing the coats of plaster Kid 
whitewash with which the pillars and arches were covered, 
so as to preserre their original contour; and certainly 
the work has been completed in a most gratifying and 
satisfactory manner. The fine old oak roof, too, which 
was accidently discovered concealed behind a plain, fiat 
ceiling, is now laid open, and altogether the Church pre- 
sents a very handsome and imposing appearance. 

Out in the churchyard ore, in addition to the three 
crosses before alluded to, a stone coffin and sereral old 
slabs, once the coverings of such coffins, each with its 
fioriated cross ; a quern, or Koman hand com mill — ^for 
Whalley was the site of a minor Soman station ; and 
several other relics of antiquity. 
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There is nofc in the wide world a vallej so sweet 
As tKat vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 
Oh ! the last rays of feeling and life must depart. 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 




t"^iHEEB is no more charming spot on 
|,the banks of the Ribble than the pretty 
little village»of Mitton. Separated by 
an interval of only two miles from 
Whalley and about three from Clithe- 
roe, no one visiting either of these 
places will regret the time spent in a 
ramble to Mitton. If approached from 
Whalley, the tourist, on clearing the 
station, should turn to the right, and 
so take the highway which leads him to 
the village ; but if from Clitheroe, he 
will find the walk through the fields by the river- side, on 
a fine day, the most enjoyable one that can be anywhere 
obtained. The author of " Eambles by the Ribble " says 
of this walk: — "The river is not, from the absence of 
woods, so picturesque as in some other parts, but the 
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whole aspect of the vale is very beautiful, and he must be 
unimpressionable who could walk far by the river-side 
without every now and then stopping to enjoy the lovely 
panorama, in which the keep of Clitheroe Castle, the grey 
tower of Mitton Church, the turrets of Stonyhurst College, 
and other interesting objects form conspicuous features. 
When walking in sight of structures linked with the past 
history of the district, one's memory recurs naturally to 
the stirring events of the early days with which such 
edifices are associated '' 

The Bibble divides Mitton in two parts, usually called 
Little Mitton and Oreat Mitton. Before crossing the 
bridge, on our left, but nearly hidden by tall trees, stands 

Little Mitton Hall, 
now the property of B. J. Aspinall, Esq., of Standen Hall, 
Clitheroe. It is an exceedingly interesting old-fashioned 
building, reminding one of the ancient English mansions 
of which poets speak, and the " golden days " when 

'Twas merzy in the hall 
The beards wagged aU^ 

and is referred to by William Howitt, in his "Visits to 
Jbtemarkable Places,'* as a singularly beautiful specimen 
of the Tudor style of domestic architecture. It is also 
remarkable for its gaileried hall of the age of Henry YII., 
described by Dr. Whitaker as one of the finest Gothic 
rooms he had ever seen in a private house. The hall is at 
present in the occupation of John Hick, Esq., late M.F. 
for Bolton, who has spent over £10,000 in restoring the 
property. On the other side of the bridge appears 

Oreat Mitton Hall^ 
another of those quainti ancient manor houses bo plentifully 
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scattered about Lancashire. This also is of the earlj 
Tudor style of architecture, but not of so ornate a character 
as Little Mitton Hall. At this point the Eibble divides 
the two counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

Dear is the ancient village church, which rears 
By the lone yew, or lime, or elm-girt moondj 
Its medest fabric. 

We come now to the Church, which is the chief object 
of attraction. It is a plain structure of the age of 
Edward III., with a low square tower and a porch on the 
south side. Did ever Church look more holj, with its 
silent burial-ground, than this ? The dead here seem as 
if they had lived to do all that there was to do, and had 
then laid down to take their rest ; for you cannot conceive 
that the bustle and tumult, and wear and tear of life, were 
ever heard in a place so tranquil as this appears ; but that 
everything grows of its own accord, and that man has but 
to gather enough for his common wants, then stretch 
himself upon the velvet sward and sleep. These thoughts 
suggest themselves as we saunter round the venerable 
fabric, and mark the old and decaying monuments under 
which the " rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep," — ay, as 
peaceably as their titled neighbours beneath the sculptured 
marble inside the Church, whose resting-place is a shew 
for the whole world. 

Under the guidance of the obliging clerk, who lives in 
a little cottage by the churchyard gate, the visitor, on 
expressing his desire to see the interior of the Church, is 
at once admitted and led down the aisle to the Sherburne 
Chapel* on the north side of the Church, where *^ sleep in 
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dull, cold marble," the knightly family of the Sherlmrnes, 
of Stonyhurst. This Chapel etands on the site of the 
ancient chapel, or chantry, of St. Nicholas, founded by 
Hugh Sherburne, in the fifteenth century, and which was 
long the place of interment of the family. The present 
chapel was built by Sir Bichard Sherburne, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

There are four tombs with recumbent figures of knights 
and their ladies, and two aito relievos^ in white marble. 
The oldest tomb is that of Sir Bichard Sherborne, the 
founder of the residence of Stonyhurst, and his wife. He 
died in July, 1594, having survived his wife nearly seven 
years. According to the inscription on the tomb, he vraA 
Master Forester of the Forest of Bowland, Steward of the 
Manor of Slaidbum, Lieutenant of the Isle of Man, and 
one of Her Majesty's Deputy Lieutenants in the >county 
of Lancaster. Sir Bichard appears to have had an easy 
conscience, for he is said to have been successively a 
favourite of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Eliza- 
beth, and held office in each of these reigns. The next is 
that of his son Bichard, and his wife, who died in childbed 
of twins, while he was Captain tof the Isle of Man, in 
1591. This is a mural monument, representing the pair 
kneeling opposite each other at an altar, in prayer, clad 
and coloured in the quaint style of that age, — he in his 
rufi and full-skirted jerkin ; she in a black gown and hood, 
falling over the top of her head, and with tan-leather 
gloves on her arms. On the compartments below are seen 
the twins in bed, with their nurses watching by them; 
and not far off, monks praying for the lady's soul. Another 
Bichard, heir of the last-named, is also commemorated* 
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He was, says the inscription on his tomb, " an eminent 
sufferer for his loyal fidelity to King Charles, of ever 
blessed memory, and departed this life February 11th, 
A.D. 1667, aged 81 years." Another Richard has his 
memory, and also that of his wife Isabel, commemorated. 
" He built the almshouse and school upon Hurst Green, 
and left divers charitable gifts yearly " to various places in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. He died ** in prison for loyalty 
to his sovereign '* [James II.] at Manchester, in 1689. 
One more Richard has a memorial ; and there is also a 
monument to the memory of Sir Nicholas Sherburne, who 
had the dignity of a baronet conferred upon him during 
his father's lifetime, by Charles II., but dying without 
surviving male issue, the title expired. He left a daughter, 
who married the eighth Duke of Norfolk, but she died 
withous issue, and the estate then devolved upon her aunt, 
who had married William Weld, son and heir of Sir John 
Weld, of Lulworth ; and her grandson, Thomas Weld, 
Esq., granted, on liberal terms, Stonyhurst, as a retreat 
for the Jesuits, in 1794. 

There are two inscriptions by the Dowager Duchess of 
Norfolk, the daughter, of Sir Nicholas Sherburne. The 
first is to her parents, and conveys a curious picture of 

the times : — 

Sir Nicholas Sherbum was a man of great humanity, simpathy, 
and concern for the good of mankind, and did many good charitable 
things whilst he lived ; he particularly set his neighbourhood a- 
spinning Jersey wool, and provided a man to comb the wool, and a 
woman who taught them to spin, whom he kept in his house> and 
allotted several rooms he had in one of the courts of Stonihurst^ 
for them to work in ; and the neighbours came to spin accordingly. 
The spinners came every day, and span as long a time as they could 
spare, morning and afternoon, from their families; this continued 
from April 1699 to August 1771. When they had all learned, he 
gave the neaore^ neighbpun each a pound or haJf tk pound oi wool 
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rea4y forsppinning^aiid whad, to set up for themselves; which did 
a vast deal of good to that north side of Bibhle, in Lancashire. 
Sir Nicholas Sherbum died December 15, 1717. Thi^ monument 
was set up by the Dowager Dutchess of Northfolk, in memory of the 
best of fathers and mothers, and in this vault designs to be interred 
herself whenever it pleases God to take her out of this world. 

Of her mother the Duchess says ; — 

Lady Sherbum was a lady of excellent temper and fine sentiment, 
singfular piety, virtue, and charity, constantly employed iu doing 
good, especially to the distressed, sick, poor, and lame, for whom 
she kept an apothecary's shop in the house. She continued as long 
a3 she lived doing great good and charity. She died January 27, 
1772. Besides aU other great charities which Sir Nicholas and 
Lady Sherbum did, they gave, on All- Souls- Day, a considerable 
deal of money to the poor. Lady Sherbum serving them with her 
own hands on that day. 

There is also a monument, with a lengthj laudatory in- 
scription, to the Hon. Peregrin Widderington, second 
husband of the Duchess, who died on the 4th February, 
1748. 

The monument which comes last in order, and which to 
visitors is usually the most attractive, is an alto relievo of 
white marble, in memory of the last direct male descend- 
ant of the Sherburnes — Sir Nicholas's only son, Richard 
Francis, who died in his ninth year. According to the 
parish clerk (who had it from sc^me other clerk, and so on,) 
this boy was poisoned by eating yewberries in the grounds 
of Stonyhurst. On the monument are represented, on 
either hand of the youthful heir, two chubby-faced lads, 
" that he took to be his playfellows," weeping for the loss 
of their benefactor ; and there are also sculptured upon it 
various emblems symbolical of an untimely death. . 

The resting-place of the Sherburnes is now closed ; the 
last who was interred in this chapel was a Weld, a lineal 
descendant of the ancient lords of Stonyhurst. 
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Objects of Interest in the Chancel, ftc. 

After haying duly inspected these memorials, the clerk 
directs the attention of the visitor to the " chained books," 
within the chancel, which comprise four thick yolumes, 
enclosed in an oak case with glass top. They were for- 
merly fostened by chains on the top of an old oak table, 
as shown in our illustration, and would appear to have 
been at one time of day the village library, where the 
parishioners might have the opportunity of studying reli- 
gious truth, but without the privilege of borrowing 
the books. They are very properly preserved as a 
memento of the *' good old times," and afford a marked 
contrast to the circulating and travelling libraries of the 
present day. 

Ah I needless now this weight of massy chain; 
Safe in themaelvea the once-loved works remain ; 
No readers now inyade their still retreat. 
None try to steal them from their parent seat ; 
Like ancient beauties, they may now discard 
Chains, bolts, and locks, and lie without a guard. 

w 

The books are mostly works in explanation and defence of 
the doctrines and liturgy of the Anglican Church. In one 
of them, Burkitt's " Expository Notes," there is on the 
title-page an autograph in these words, " Bought by Wm. 
Johnson, Vicar of Mitton, for the use of ye parishioners.*' 
On Bennett's "Paraphrase upon the Book of Common 
Prayer" we read, **Ex Libris Ecclesiae Parochialis de 
Mitton, 1722." It thus appears that parochial libraries 
are not a new thought. 

The ancient piscina [where the officiating priests washed 
their hands] and sedilia [where they sat at intervals during 
the service] are still retained within the chancel. The 
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Bc^reen whicli separiEttes the chaiH^el ftota the nave eixhibita 
9oine interesting carving. I^ dnoei :oecUpied a similaor 
poBiuon in Cockei'sand Abbey,* nj^ai! Lancaster,' but oU 
the di8st>liiitioil of the Abbey it was caaried/ to . Mittdti 
Church, and the oak canopies of the $taUs to Lanoastet 
Cfhuroh* Oil this screen is an inscriptioti recbrditg it to 
have been made during the abbacy of WiUiam Stayafpsdj 
who was abbot of Cockersand irom 1505 to 1509: The 
curiou&ly-carred oak cover of the . baptismal foiit beai;^ 

1^ flate 1593. 

Like Whalley Church, the oaken roof ^f this edifice ^as^ 
until a recent date, concealed behind a low plaster ceiling, 
which gave the. interior a very mean appearance. Thi^ 
has yery properly been removed; the space within, the 
Gommuniotf rails has been neatly tiledi and i^ stained gfifm 
ivinAow, with armoi^l bf^arings of local &milies, sheds la 
'' dim, religious light " oret the chancel. We belike that 
the interior of this fine old Church owes much of its 
present appearance to the^ liberality of John Hick, Esq., of 

Mitton Hall. 

In the Churchyard 

are to be seen an ancient Gothic cross, a stone coffin, 
and several curious gravestones, one of which, having a 
floriated cross and calvary, marks the grave of an ecclesi- 
astic. There is also a weather-beaten monumental figure 
of an ecclesiastic on the north side of the churchyard, 
supposed to be of the thirteenth century ; but if it ever 
had an inscription upon it, all traces of it have entirely 
disappeared. The sun dial on the south side is not more 
than two hundred years old. Near to the door of the 
Sherburne Chapel is a freestone effigy of a mailed knight, 

K 
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whieh has s lenurkable traditionary hiatoiy. When th« 
uonnments of the SherbumeB came down from London, 
th^ were, of coorae, the wonder and the talk of the whole 
district. A oomnum fltonemaaon, employed on the Sher- 
borne eatate, as he sat by the alehouse fire at Hurst 
Green, hewing the company extolling them, exolaimed, 
" O, I'll undertake to cat out as good in common stone." 
The whole place was scandalised at the man's arrogance : it 
was carried to the hall. The mu was sent for, and desired 
to make good his boast, under penalty of forfeiting their 
employment for erer if he failed. He wae to take only 
one new of the figure he pitched upon, and twelve m<Hitb« 
were allowed him to finish the work in. The man had 
done it long before the year was up; and so surprised 
were the Sherbumes at its resemblance to the Original, 
tiiat they gave him £20, and allowed the effigy to be lud 
nndsr the window of tiie ehapeL 
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DeUgbtfnl Tiawe l-^nbet^et we tmn the eje 
Sbul varied pioipecto cvoml apaa our nght [ 

These charm tha bbhsw, and the tbooghta emplof, 
Ab4 wptp the Ktiiul to truiqnU, oohn delight. 

ITEB hATing viewed the an. 
cient Church of Afitton, and 
the intereatiiig monumenta, Ac., 
jiut deacribed, the tourist while 
in this oeighbourhood should 
take ftdTantage of the oppor- 
tunity of viaiting that great 
seminary of Catholic education 
in England — StoDyhurst Col- 
lege, about three miles from 
Mitton. To reach Stonyhurst 
there is a choice of two ways, 
either by taking the highway 
or going alongside the rirer. 
The former may be nearer, but 
it is uninteresting ; the latter is 
one of the pleasantest walks in 
the Tftlley of the Bibble. Presuming, therefore, that the 
tonrist will choose a ramble b^ the liTer-side, he ought. 
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on leaving Mitton Church, to retrace his steps towards 
the bridge over the Sibble, and enter the field by the gate 
under the dark overhanging trees on the right hand, just 
before coming to the bridge. Following the river, which 
flows merrily on past Little Mitton Hall, on the opposite 
bank, we soon arrive at the spot where the Hodder 
mingles its bright^]Bti;eflcii with theledi) pellucid but more 
famous Bibble. 

The Hoddor 

is a beautiful stream for fly-fishing. It rises in the hills 
above Slaidbum, and after running a short cburse through 
a charming and well-wooded vale, hurries itself into .the 
Sibble at Mitton, where^ acc6rding to the oft-repeated 
rhyming proverb, 

Hodder^ Oalder> Eibble« and raan. 
Mingle together in liitton domain. > 

Along the course of the river, the amateur painter may 
also find abundance of subjects on which to exercise his 
pencil, or gratify his taste for ^ature and art ; admiration 
of tl^e former, and knowledge of the latter, being alike 
called into action by the scenery around him. Our artist 
Jias chosen a subject from each, — one exhibiting a scene 
from nature on the higher part of the stream — at White- 
well ; the other, from art, at the lower end. The inn. at 
Whitewell, which is very beautifully situated both for 
sport and scenery, will be found a convenient resting-place. 
It lies among the "West Yorkshire hills, on the very edge 
qf North Lancashire, about sixteen miles . from Preston 
and six from Glitheroe. The contemplative angler, who 
se^s repose from the bustle and care^ of town life, will 
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be delighted trith this snug xeti^at, whlsh, at tliie same 
time, offers the retirement he desires and the amuaemeoi' 
he enjoys. ' 

The gBaylingio the Hodder was at osie time, within the' 
racol]8etio& of many anglers, ^ery fine and plentitul ; bnti 
it is now a scarce fish. Sir Humphrey Davy mentionsi the! 
Bibble as one of the principal rivers in England inhabited ( 
by thb fish ; and the supposition that it was introdncedi 
into this country by the monks is strengthened by^the: 
grayling being very local, and from its being frequently 
found in most of the rivers which run. near the ruins of 
our ancient monastic institutions. Perhaps its presence 
in the Bibble and the Hodder may be accounted for from 
its having, formerly been imported by the monks of 
Whalley and Sawley, for whom, no doubt, it would afford 
a very good fry ; but in that day rivers were rivers, and 
not, as some of them are now, receptacles for all the . filth 
and refuse that can by any possibility be diverted into 
them. Who would not run from a trout or a grayling 
taken out of the Calder now-a-days ? 

The Hodder abounds in salmon, trout, and a few in- 
ferior kinds of fish. Though the fishing season actually 
commences in February, the best months for taking salmon 
are July, August, September, and October, and for trout 
from March to September. The flies recommended for 
the Bibble* will also be. found very effectual for the 
Hodder. Permission to fish both in the Bibble and, the 
lower part of the Hodder can be obtained at the AspinalFs 
Arms, Mitton, and also from the boatman at the feri^- 
boat near Hprcking Hall. Above Higher Hpddw Bridge,; 

• See pa^ 39» 
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the angler may usuallj obtain permiasion from tilie inna 
near the river. 

Looking up the Hodder from the point where it joina 
the Bibble, walled on each side by a perfect forest of 
foliage, an ex4{ai8ite piece of river scenery presents itself. 
If die tourist object to a scramble along the margin of the 
rtter, he should take the higher ground, and descend on 
tiie other side of the wood, continuing his walk by the 
river^side until he reach 

Lower Hodder Bridge, 

or, rather, bridges, for there are two bridges, within a few 
yards of each other, spanning the river at this point, — one 
a modem stone erection, with parapet walls and bold piers ; 
the other, also of stone, very old, covered with ivy, steep, 
no wall, and extremely narrow, presenting not altogether 
unapt symbols of the days of our forefathers and of our 
own days, — ^both very good days in their way, yet with a 
difference — theirs having more of the poetry of life, ours 
eminently fitted for its solid utilities. However, there is 
a desolateness hangs about this old bridge, as if, conscious 
of haviug been superseded by a modem structure, it was 
weary of waiting its time, and anxious to be swept away ; 
in the roofless walls on the opposite bank, which still 
show where a human habitation once stood ; in the traces 
which point out where a garden was once tilled, where the 
wild bramble has long ago twined round the cherished 
rose tree, and the wild flowers have taken the place of the 
cultivated garden favourites. 

This old bridge, which is so very picturesque, our artist 
has hit off to a shade, thereby enabling us to present a 
correct view of one of the most interesting objects in tb^ 
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whole yallej, — one which many photographers have often 
attempted to ^^take," but as often signallj failed. In 
addition to its picturesqueness, it has also historical 
associations; for it was over this narrow bridge that 
Oromweirs armj passed on the ere of the battle of 
Preston, in 161f8, which ended in the defeat of the Boyal* 
ists. Here, too, he held a '* council of war ; and here, too, 
both he and his soldiers must have been sorely bothered 
when the heavy artillery which usually accompanied them 
came to be dragged oyer. Some short time ago, Mr. 0. 
Gattermole painted the scene, '* Cromwell at Hodder 
Bridge,*' showing the house, or iim, on the opposite bank, 
which is now nearly level with the ground. 

Haying crossed the Hodder by either of these bridges, 
and journeying on the highway — ^keeping to the left — we 
shortly come to the field (easily recognised by the broad 
paA across it) leading to the back of the College. There 
is an extensive prospect of the surrounding country to be 
obtained from the road just here. Below, deep in the 
valley, is Hacking Hall, with its many muUioned windows, 
built by Judge Walmesley, in 1607, and further np, in 
the fertile vale of the Calder, and situated on its bank, is 
Whalley, so interesting to the antiquary for its ancient 
Church and Abbey. Above Whalley, rise the fine woods 
and grounds which were formerly a part of tbe Abbey 
domain, and terminate the prospect in this direction. To 
the left a very rich and extensive view is obtained of the 
vale of the Bibble, intersected by the finely- wooded vales 
of the Calder and the Hodder. The objects which 
embellish the landscape in this direction are, the Church 
and woods of iSitton, and the town, the Castle, and the 
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Church of Glithieroe, Ttrith the sombre-looking Fendle fbr 
a background. Crossing the field, We atrire at} ; 

iihe first object that meets tjie eye being the astiionomical 
obserratorj, recognised by its prj0fe0sional-Uke looking 
dome: It contains an eightpinch achromatic equatorially- 
mounted telescope, known! in the 4»cientific world ^b the 
''Peitei^'s telescope." A little further on and we. stand 
before the imposing front. Oyer the entrance* are the 
arms of the Sherburne fapiily, carved in. relievQy upon a 
i^hield of marble; and abdre the tower are two cupolas^ 
with leaden domes, each surmounted with an eagle stand- 
ing lipotL perforated masoni^j^and supported by open ar^h- 
headed columns. On our right hand is tiie Church, built 
ib. the Tudor-<3othie style, in the year 1884, at a cost of 
about £16,000. It is not only for the use of the GollfigQ^ 
but fdr the entire district. The interior is highly decora^d, 
and on eaeh side 6f the. altdr is a magnifieent frpsoo paint-, 
ing, by Wurm & Fischer, of Munich. In one, St. Franda 

• 

Xavier is represented preaching to the Indians ; the: other, 
St.. Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Ordeor of the 
Jesuits, administering the Holy Communion to his faithful 
followers. Beoently, under the direction of the Sev. 
Father Eyre, rector, splendid bronze Stations of the Creas,. 
of; immense weight, have been placed in the Church. The 
yelKtments, relics, and sacred vessels are mpst magnificent 
in appearance, of great intrinsic value, and varied ii^ 
character. In the sacristy is a large and magnifii^nt, 
monstrance, .made of silver, .an;d studded, all oyer ; witib, 
preicioua fAdiM of j^be^most ezj|u)ai^ h^ whi^ oi^iaallf: 
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cost £3,000. The Oliurch is connected with the College 
by a handsome cloister. On the left is a large Elizabethan 
housoi constructed in 1841 for an infirmary, where every 
convenience is provided for the sick, including the con- 
stant attendance of a physician. 

To see the interior of the College the visitor has usually 
to be provided with a letter of introduction from a Catholic 
priesl^ and then he may yiew it only on certain days and 
at particular times. When once this letter has been 
obtained, the Jesuits — ^whose courtesy to strangers is well 
known, and praised by every one who has experienced it — 
take pleasure in showing the various rooms and the trea- 
sures which they contain^ as well as the Church, gardens^ 
and grounds adjoining. 

Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the College. 

In 1794i, the Jesuit fathers, driven from Liege by the 
horrors of war and the proscriptions of the French Bevo- 
lution, were induced, in consequence of the mitigation of 
the penal laws against Catholics, to seek an asylum in 
their native country. Stonyhurst was then in the posses- 
sion o| Thomas Weld, Esq., the heir of the Sherbumes^ 
and he invited them to become his tenants at a nominal 
rental) and to bring hither the remnant of their flourishing 
Academy* They did so, and by unremitting energy and 
enterprise, prospered so well that they eventually became 
the purchasers of the whole estate, and hare since rendered 
it the chief seat of Catholic education in England. They 
found the mansion, built by Sir Bichard Sherburne, much 
dilapidated, but the size and the g^ieral disposition of the 
apartments made it easily convertible into a College. One 
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of Tamer's plates represents the building as it then stood 
— ^incomplete but picturesque — ^a central tower with only 
one wing. An occupancy of nearly a hundred years has 
transformed it into an imposing pile, with an estate com- 
prising aboye 2,000 acres, the whole of which is farmed by 
the Jesuits themselves, with the assistance of bailifEs ; and 
the administration is so successful that the enormous 
establishment in the College has hitherto been maintained 
from the produce of the estate, and the bulk of the pensions 
paid by the students has been allowed to accumulate. Out 
of this fund Stonyhurst is being rebuilt from the found- 
ations, at a cost of over £100,000. The architects are 
Messrs. Dunn and Hanson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the 
architectural features of the old baronial mansion, with 
its picturesque towers and mullion, will be reproduced in 
the new building. Already a great part of the work is 
approaching completion ; and those who knew it but a few 
years ago would, unless standing before the old front, 
hardly recognise the place. It would be tedious to go 
into the architectural details of the new buildings, or to 
give the dimensions and situations of the various rooms 
which they contain. Suffice it to state that they are 
'^ designed in accordance with all modem requirements, 
and on a scale worthy of the traditions of the greatest 
teaching order in the Catholic Church ; " aud that, when 
completed, the whole pile, as a building, will stand without 
a rival in this part of the country, and, as an educational 
establishment, the best adapted for its purpose in either 
hemisphere. 

Stonyhurst claims to be an ancient foundation, dating 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth^ tor it represents the 
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&iaoii8 college of St. Omer, founded in 1693, of which the 
Academy at JAhge was an offshoot. Compared with other 
public schools, the pension is low, being fixed at sixty 
guineas a year, whilst the diet is exceptionally liberal and 
generous. The teaching is of an excellent kind, many of 
the masters being Oxford and Cambridge men, and reaches 
to the highest departments of classics and sciences. A 
rector and perfect of studies, assisted by twenty or thirty 
professors, direct the education of about 250 boys. Con- 
nected with the College, but built about a mile to the east 
of it, is a theological seminary, called Hodder House, 
where members of the order receiye their earlier training. 
There is a well-appointed obserratory, conducted in 
business-like style ; some of the fathers are members of 
the Astronomical Society, and one has been three times 
commissioned by the Govemment to conduct astronomical 
observations in yarious parts of the world. The house 
itself would delight Mr. Harrison Ainsworth. There is 
an old banqueting hall, with a transept and mullioned 
windows, old oak wainscoting, and marble floor. There 
is a picture gallery that would haye captivated the author 
of ^' Bracebridge Hall." Behind is an antique garden 
with a bowling green, yew hedges, eight or ten feet high, 
a Dutch pond and leaden statues, sun dials, and a dark 
walk, into which you descend by steps,' and which on a 
bright summer's day awful yews of vast age keep as 
gloomy as a cavern. The library contains some 80,000 
volumes; and many valuable manuscripts, black letter, 
and other rare books, are to be seen in the collection. 
Adjoining is the museum and Arundel library — a spacious 
apartment, contoining books^ curipsities; and antiquities 



of all kinds. In what is ealled ih» *^ long room^* are hosg 
many of the more taluable paintings belonging to the 
College, the largest of them being the Virgin and Child^ 
by Subens. In this room also is the beautiful picture of 
the Immaculate Conception, by Murillo. One of the finest 
pictures, perhaps, is that of Caracci's, which represents 
the Descent from the Cross. 

The College is always well filled with scions of the 
Catholic aristocracy, and is regarded with affection and 
pride by those who haye been educated there. The amiable, 
though somewhat eccentric, Waterton, the well-known 
naturalist, and the late Bichard Sheil, celebrated in parlia- 
mentary annals, are perhaps the most remarkable names 
connected with the place ; and it was the delight of the 
former in his old age to repair at Christmas-time to the 
scene of his youth. The College is conducted on a hand- 
some and liberal scale, the '* Philosophers '^ (gentlemen 
boarders, finishing their education,) who figured in the 
Tichbome trial, and whose mysterious name seemed chos^i 
on the lucm a non hteendo principle, enjoying the doXcefivr 
nteute after a fashion that pilgrims through this outer 
world might envy. Exercises of the most robust and 
vigorous kind are encouraged, such as football, cricket, 
bicycling, &e., while the keen and bracing air of the Lan- 
cashire hills makes every one hardy. Nor are the €hraces 
neglected, — a good band and, at Christmas, theatricals 
being relied on as aids to education. Discipline is severe, 
but holidays and rewards are abundant. It must be 
remembered, too, that ike rectors and professors are hard 
worked ; and it is difficult to conceive a highly-trained 
O^^ford txma devoting his best energ;ies to twMng *' the 
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" to a troaUeaomeicbuui oiihirfy «b ioetf j9,yt^ 
nQeB. All labour grstaitoii«ly and simply, ag the fftmoui' 
xaotiio of thia oirder runs, " To the Q-reator Glorf of Gt»d." 

Hurst Oreeu.— Dinckley Perry. 

Having duly inspected the exterior of the building-^ 
and, if the visiter have been fortunate enough to obtain a 
" pass," the interior also-— we make the best of our way 
down the long and somewhat dreary walk in front of the 
College, " to fresh woods and pastures new." Clearing 
the grounds, and passing the beautiful little cemetery on 
our left, we soon arrive at the village of Hurst Green, 
which, on a sultry day, seems to the parched pedestrian 
like an oasis in the desert, where he will be less diigK,sed 
than at any other place in his travels in the vale of the 
Sibble to disagree with the poet who somewhere sings, 
perhaps a little too enthusiastically — 

Ale is stoat and good, 
Whether in bottle it be or wood ; 
'Tis good at morning, 'tis good at night ; 
Yon should drink while the liquor is babbling bright : 
'Tis good for man^ for woman, and child, 
Being neither too strongs nor yet too mild. 

It is not our business here to " give bold advertisement " 
to either mine host oi the Masons* Arms or the Eagle and 
Child. " Ton pays your money and takes your choice ; *' 
but if the tourist intend to shank it even to the nearest 
railway station, he might not regret on his way thither 
having just wet his whistle at any one of the three or four 
hostelries with which this village is favoured. 

Hurst G-reen is about equi-distant from Whalley and 
Langho stations. To reach the former we must turn back 
and traverse nearly the same ground just gone over, 
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nan ii s rerj plrannt nwd to tiie latter at the back of 
the Sherburne Armt, via Dincklej Ferry. The ferry ia 
cIoM bends Dinckley Hall, an old partly timber-frained 
houae, formerly the residence of seTentl noted families, 
but now — like neatly all the old halls in the valley of the 
Kibble — used as a farm-house. The views both up and 
down the river from Dinckley are very picturesque. After 
crossing the stream, we proceed along the path through 
the fields till we reach the highway. The road to the left 
leads to Langho station, that to the right, to Kibchester ; 
and there is a path through a number of fields nearly 
opposite a pubUo-house juat here, called the Tanners' 
Arms, which conducts the traveller to the village of 
Wilpshire. 
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A. rtngftling burgh, at ajident cE 
And di^piB^ by battlamente and 
Of ft stem caaOe, moalderiDg "■" * 
Of aEieenhiU. 



rh, <^ BJident chartei pioad. 




^ BSUMINQ' our journ^ on the 
Lancuhire and Yorkihire 
fiailwaj (from which our 
visit to Mitton and Stony, 
hunt hu oompelled us to 
deriate), a run of three miles 
from Whallcy bringe ue to 
the ancient borough of Cli- 
theroe, in a charminglocalit;, 
which, for beauty of aituatdoD, 
— commanding aa it does 
romantic scenery, embracing 
wood and dale, &nd mount 
and stream — is ^moat with- 
out a parallel for dlTersity 
anywhere thronghout the country. Few places on onr 
route possess more interest or claim more prominent notico 
Ihaa this, inwmueli m it is linked moit iotimatelj with the 
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liistory of our country, and dates back to very early times, 
for it knew something of stirring events in Saxon days. 
Its name carries the mind back to the early history of 
Lancashire, and is associated with lordly domination and 
feudal dependence. 

The municipal borough of Clitheroe comprehends nearly 
3,000 acres, and the parliamentary borough includes the 
townships of Clitheroe, Chatbum, Downham, Mearley, 
Little Mitton, Pendleton, Twiston, Whalley, Wiswell, and 
Worston. Tho'picturesque Bibble runs on the west from 
north to south, and the "forked Calder," descending by 
Whalley, falls into the Bibble below Mitton; while 
Mearley and Henthorn brooks, uniting beneath Clitheroe 
on the south, yield their tributary streams to the Bibble 
at Low Moor ; and in wet seasons Chatbum brook, issuing 
from the wild fissares of Pendle Hill increases the Bibble 
below ChMbum. Thus situated, Clitheroe is not inappro- 
priatriy named, the word signifying the Hill by the Waters. 

Brief Historical Sketch. 

Wc cannot go into the history of Clitheroe without open- 
ing A page of English history, and with that page nearly 
eyery school-boy is familiar. It commences with the most 
distinctly-marked epoch in the history of our country, — 
the invasion of England by the Normans towards the end 
of the eleventh century, when, in the words of Dibdin — 

A very great war-man^ eaJled BiUy the Norman, 

Cried, ** Dash it, I never liked my land. 
It would be much more handy to leave this Normandy, 
And live on your beautiful Island/' 
Says he, " 'Tis a snu^ little Island ; 

Shan't OB go visit tilie Island ? " 
Hop, skip, and jump, there he was plump, 
AiulhekiGlEed np a dust in th g laioa^ ; 
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Befieating Haiold at Hastings in 1006, he treated the 
nation as a conquered country, seized on all the lands, Ae., 
and distributed them among his rapacious followers, who 
asserted their claims with fire and sword, and entrenched 
themselyes in Castles throughout the kingdom. But this 
we are told by the same authority 'they never could haye 
accomplished had not 

Par^ deceit helped the Konnans to beat ; 

Of traiton they managed to buy land ; 
By Dane, Soofc^ or Pict, Britons ne'er had been lick'd 
Had they stnck to the King of their Island. 
Poor Harold, the King of oar Island ! 
He lost both his life and his Island, 
That's all very tme ; what more oonld he do F 
Like a Briton he died for his Island* 

Among these invaders who escaped the battle-axe of the 
brave Anglo-Saxons was one Ilbert de Lacy, who obtained 
as his share of the booty sixty knights' fees, principally in 
the counties of Lancaster, York, and Lincoln. For the 
maintenance of these possessions he built two Castles, one 
at Pontefract (the baronial residence), the other here at 
Clitheroe. The male line of this family became extinct in 
1193. The possessions passed to Bichard Fitz-Enstace, 
lord of Halton and Constable of Chester, whose son John 
founded the abbey of Stanlaw, the parent of Whalley. 
The honour of Clitheroe afterwards passed by marriage 
into the hands of Thomas Flantagenet, Earl of Lancaster, 
who, rebelling against Edward II., was executed at Ponte- 
fract for high treason. The attainder having been reversed, 
the property fell to Henry, Duke of Lancaster, and from 
him passed to John o'Oaunt, in right of his wife. His 
son became Henry lY., on which the honour of Clitheroe 
vested in the crown, remaining so till Charles II. gave it 
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as a reward to Oeneral Monk and his heirs. From him 
it passed hj the bequest of his son's second wife to Balph, 
Duke of Montague, and thence came into possession of 
the Buccleuch family. 

Objects of Interest in Olitheroe. 

The chief object of attraction, from whaterer quarter 
we approach Clitheroe, is its Castle Keep, — a fine old 
memorial of feudal power and baronial tyranny. Standing 
upon a grassy hill, in a bold and commanding position, 
its ancient walls seem still proudly to defy the ravages of 
time, and appear yet to glory in their proud position of 
protection to the town lying snugly beneath them. With 
the exception of this fragment, there is not much in 
Clitheroe to interest the stranger. It is a busy little town, 
with a population of about 10,000, and the centre of a wide 
district ; the cotton trade is carried on rather extensively, 
and papermaking is also an important branch of industry. 
It is a corporate town, having a mayor, four aldermen, 
and twelve councillors ; and has been represented in Parlia- 
ment since the first year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Its pu,bUc buildings are neither so numerous no)* attractive 
as might be expected for so ancient a borough; they 
consist principally of 

The Town Hall, 

a neat but unpretentious building, erected about the year 
1822, on the site of the old Hall, at the joint expense of 
Earls Howe and Brownlow — ^two land proprietors in, and 
parliamentary patrons of, the borough before the passing 
of the Eeform Act. The armorial bearings sculptured on 
t^lie front of it fl^re those of the De Lacies^ the arms of 
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*' time-honottred Laneaster," the Clitbetoe borough arnMii 
and those of Earl Howe aud Earl Brownlo.w* 

Places of Worship. 

The Pariah Church is situated on an elevated spdt, and 
commands extensive and varied views. It replaced an 
older one in 1828-9 ; the upper part of the tower and the 
spire were added in 184i4. There are in the Church a few 
monuments of local worthies and well-known families ill 
the district. Dr. John Webster, the astrologer, and 
author of the first book which treated on the subject of 
witchcraft in a rational manner, disproving that the 
Scripture warranted either the crime or its punishment 
(1677), was curate of this parish, and a brass plate, embel- 
lished by a horoscope, in which it is sapiently indicated 
that they who understand the diagram will. understand 
that the Doctor understood it, placed against the south 
wall of the nave of the Church, serves to indicate the place 
of his interment. We know not what methods Dr. 
Webster may have pursued in his business of witch- 
finding, and should hope that a man of learning was above' 
the ordinary arts that were practised. The author of 
"Hudibras" alludes to some of these, referring to one 
Matthew Hopkins, of great celebrity in his day, — 

Has not tke present Parliament 
A ledger to the devil sent, 
FuUy empowered to treat about 
Fin&iff revolted witches out ? 
And has not he within a year 
Hang'd threescore of 'em in a shire ? 
Some only for not being drown'd, 
And some for sitting e^SoTQ ground. 

A more pleasing memorial is the monument by West^ 
macotty with an elaborate inscriptioD, erected at the 
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expense of his pupils, in honour of Thoma« Wilson, for 
nearly forty years head-master of Clitheroe Grammar 
School. 

This Church, being a modern structure, presents none 
of those features we are accustomed to find in the Parish 
Churches of this district, and which are among the noblest 
relics we possess of the piety and skill of our ancestors. 
It is small and bare, without a vestige of carving or other 
ornamental work, and is filled with those unsightly high- 
backed pews, or boxes, which prevailed so much in the 
days of knee-breeches and swallow-tailed coats, but which, 
like them, ought to be consigned among the things that 
have passed away. Bemove the organ and the Communion 
Table, and you have a very respectable Quakers' Meeting- 
house. The east window, however, is rather fine, and con- 
tains fifteen representations of armorial bearings of the 
successive lords of Clitheroe; but beyond this, art has 
been altogether ignored in the interior arrangements of 
this Church, and even outside there is what Mr. Buskin 
would style a " steeple abomination " to offend both the 
eye and the taste. What a striking contrast between the 
ancient Parish Church of Whalley and the modern Parish 
Church of Clitheroe ! The one was built in what we are 
accustomed to call the " dark ages," the other in the en- 
lightened nineteenth century. In the one we see some of 
the noblest of human efforts devoted to the noblest of all 
human purposes ; in the other we find the arts of England 
unenlisted in the service of God, and everything about 
made to look as dull, as cold, and as formal as a school- 
room. 

There are two other episcopal Churches in Clitheroef 
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viz., 8i. James's, built in 1839-40, at a cost of £2,500 ; and 
another at Low Moor, 55^. PauVs, unquestionably the 
handsomest Church in Clitheroe, but not so nicely situated 
as the Parish Church, erected at a cost of about £4,300. 

The Oatholies have also a good stone slaructure, com- 
menced in 1847, completed in 1850, and much renovated 
in 1866. The Methodists are a strong and actire religious 
body here, and hare several places of worship. ' 

The Free Orammar School, 

situate, in York Street, was founded by Queen Mary in 
1554. It formerly stood in the churchyard, but was 
removed to its present site when the Church was restored, 
in 1829. It was rebuilt of the same stones and in the 
same style as when it stood in the churchyard. 

The Public Hall 

is also in York Street, — a substantial stone building, 
erected in 1874, at a cost of about £3,000. The principal 
room is capable of accommodating about 1,000 persons, 
and is well adapted for the purpose of holding concerts, 
entertainments, lectures, &c. 

The Oastle. 

But the great object of interest in Clitheroe is its 
Castle, approached by a winding road through a gateway 
at the top of Castle Street. No site can be well conceived 
to exist in a plain more fitted, either for self-defence 
or harbouring assailants, in the days when cannons were 
not, and gunpowder yet existed only in "the harmless 
bowels of the earth." Thanks to the kindness of the 
steward of the honour of Clitheroe, Colonel Sobinson, 
free access to the Casfle grounds is allowed to all those 
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who show their appreciation of the privilege by orderly 
conduct ; and no lover of the picturesque will leave the 
ancient borough without availing himself of the opportu- 
nity so kindly afforded him of visiting this interesting 
relic of by-gone days, and enjoying the magnificent vi6w 
which it commands. For nearly 800 years this ho«y 
keep has " braved the battle and the breeze." Through all 
the vicissitudes whidi the countiry has passed in the hands 
of Norman and Flantagenet, in the cruel civil wars wbicb 
for thirly years drained the best blood of the houses of 
York and Lancaster, and the subsequent parliamentary war 
and the rebellion, this stronghold has maintained its 
position, — presenting to us a memorial of days of tyranny 
and oppression long gone by, whilst most other places 
have nothing left to tell the tale. 

Ages have passed since the vassal horde 

Bose at the call of their feudal lord : 

Sezf and chief, the fettered and free. 

Are resting beneath the greenwood tree ; 

And the bhizoned shield and the badge of shame, 

Each is alike — ^an empty name. 

The Castle, it is supposed, has never been of large 
dimensions ; originally it consisted of a keep, with a 
tower, entered by an arched gateway, and surrounded by a 
strong and lofty wall, placed on the mltrgin of the rock, 
and within was a chapel, dedicated to St. Michadi. This 
chapel, of which no traces are to be found, was, according 
to Dr. Whitaker, founded by Sobert de Lat^, the builder 
of the Castle, who amply endowed it, " for the purpose of 
Having divine service performed and the sacraments admin- 
istered to his household servants, shepherds, and foresters." 
Nothing now remains of the original Castle but the- keep. 
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a tower twenty feet squave^ with walb ten feet tbidc ; but 
{nub an eBgraving of the building when entire, taken from 
a drawing made immediately before it was dismantled by 
ovder of Pailiament, in 1649, it appears to ha^ had a 
gateway tower on the site of the present modem gates^ 
with a round Norman arch, and a lofty flanking wall nun- 
mng along the brink of the rock, and turning first on the 
iMok.of the present steward's house and secondly behind 
the present conri-houee, towards the keep. 

Hating inspected the interesting ruin, before descend- 
ing we will turn and snryey the magnificent prospect this 
eminence commands, which, on a clear day, is inexpressiUy 
fine« ^ To the south-east Pendle rears it broad summit 
to the clouds ; at its western end, sloping towards Whalley, 
a fine vista appears between Pendle and Whalley Nab, and 
in the distance are the chimneys of the busy town of 
Aeorington. Whalley Nab, beautifully wooded, rises abore 
the sacred vale of Whalley, and beyond, a part of the 
same range of hills, are Billington moors and Langho fell?, 
and on to Mellor and its church-crowned hill. To the 
north'West of this range is one of the most charming land- 
scapes in Lancashire, including the valleys of the Calder 
and the Bibble, and extending as far as the Irish Sea^ em- 
bracing an excellent view of the spires and chimneys of 
* Proud Preston.' To the north of this district is Long- 
ridge fell, with the broad and well- wooded Kemple End, 
above the vale of the Hodder. On one of the slopes of 
Longridge. fell we see the stately home of the Jesuits, 
once the hall of the Sherburnea, the towers of Stonyhurst 
and the pinnacles of St. Peter's Church towering above 
the lotty woods that grace that most interesting region. 
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Then, more northward, we see the Blaasdale telhf and 
Parlick, aa if keeping 'watch and ward' orer ancient 
' Chepin/ Then there are Bowland fells, and Badholme 
Laund, and the heights of Browsholme, the home of the 
Parkers, so long the how-hearers of the forest of Bowland* 
Then near ns are Waddington fells, and still neam again 
the smaller hill of Waddow. We see, on the Bibble's 
bank, the grey tower of Mitton Church, where so many of 
the Sherbumes are interred ; and in the valley, just oyer 
the Bibble, is Waddington, the home for a time of the 
unfortunate Henry YI., and the house (Waddington Hall) 
where he was betrayed, and close by the Bibble, on the 
Lancashire side of the river, is the wood where he was 
taken. Eastward we see Chatbum, and the windings of 
the Bibble, and beyond, the beautiful Bibblesdale, a dis- 
trict of great historic interest, the view in this direction 
being bounded by the hills above Settle, including Foun- 
tains fell, so called for having been part of the possessions 
of the monks of Fountains, perhaps the most important 
and the most powerful of the many religious houses of 
England, and the ruins of which are now the most extensive 
and probably the most beautiful."* 

At the foot of the precipitous rock on which the Castle 
keep stands is the residence of the steward of the honour 
of Clitheroe, — a modem castellated mansion, where are 
kept the rolls of the court of the honour, some of them 
dating back Ah far as the reign of Henry YII. 

Brungerley Bridge.— Waddow HalL— The Ribble. 

Passing through Clitheroe, on the Eoad to Waddington, 
we soon come to Brungerley Bridge. This bridge, of three 

# " Jfcfl,mbles bj the Bibble.' 
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ttrcHes^ replaced a wcxiden one whicli wais washed down in 
1814. Previous to the erection of the wooden structure, 
the only way of reaching Waddington from Glitheroe was 
by fording the river at this point, by means of stepping- 
stones, or ^' hipping-stones," which could only be accom- 
plished safely when the river was low. Let us descend, 
and walk a little way down by the side of the river. The 
Clitheronians are proud of their share of the river ; and^ 
they have good reason to be, for there are few parts of it: 
grander than that which flows between Brungerley Bridge' 
and Mitton Bridge. Look at that house on the opposite 
side of the river. That is Waddow Hall. Was ever house 
situated on a site more beautiful than that ? It is trans- 
cendently beautiful, lying as it does at the foot of' an 
eminence covered with trees, which completely shelter it 
on three sides, and having in front a fine sloping lawn, at 
the bottom of which the Bibble dashes ; while on the high 
ground on the Lancashire side of the riv6r (for Waddow 
Hall is in Yorkshire) fine well-wooded sweeps present 
themselves, which are crowned by the square keep of 
Glitheroe Castle, and, in the distancCj by the never-failing 
Pendle. He country round about is rich, covered with 
fine trees, and will in itself well repay the visitor. . If you 
wish to enjoy this part of thie river thoroughly, you can be; 
accommodated with a boal; by enquiring at the house near, 
the bridge, and then you may row gently along up the 
stream, and in this way can the full effect of its loveliness 
be best appreciated. 

Peg o' NeU's WeU. 

The neighbourhood we are now in furnishes matter for 
two chapters in Boby's " Traditions of Lancashire," viz.^ 
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'' The Demon of tiie Well/' and "^ INile npo' Dan." Tim 
former is a mere ehildish tradition, and has reference to 
the «Til influences of a stone image (prohabi j brought from 
the abbey of Sawley, or Whallef ,) that formerly stood 
close by a well, called " Peggy's Well,'' which latter may 
yet be seen near the brink of the river in the fidd below 
Waddow H/ill. In a superstitious age, before the building 
of the bridge which spans the Bibble a little higher up, 
and when the only means of crossing the stream was by a 
number of stepping-stones placed in the river, any accident, 
whether fatal or not^ which chanced to result from this 
insecure mode of transit-i^and in times of flood it was not 
uneommon to hear of some calamity — ^was usually ascribed 
to the malevolence of this stone figure, which is conjec- 
tured to have been the representation of some popular 
saint, invested by superstition with revengeful powers, 
exercised in consequence of its desecration from its once 
holy purpose. Others assort that Peggy was formerly a 
maid-of -all-work at Waddow Hall, whose duty it was to 
&tch water from this well for the use of the inmates. 
On one occasion, in winter, when the ground was covered 
with snow, just before going to the well she had had a 
quarrel with her mistress, who wished that she might &11 
and break her neck ! This wish was gratified to the fullest 
extent; a^d Peggy, to be revenged on her evil-wisher, 
used nightly to revisit the Hall, " in ghostly shape," to the 
great dismay of the domestics. Other stories are related of 
her " goings on " in the neighbourhood, all of which are so 
childishly ridiculous that they are not worth repeating. 

''Dnle upo' Dun/' 
)^owever, has such a raciness about it, suolf pi truly 
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Laneasliire flarour, that few would be willing to let it die. 
The spot where the public-house once stood, bearing the 
sign which commemorated the event, is on the left hand 
side of the road leading to Waddington, near the entrance 
to the Boman Catholic Cemetery, and before coming to 
Brongerley Bridge. The house has long since ceased to 
eiist, aud is not even in the recollection of that most 
respectable and oft-referred-to individual— the oldest in- 
habitant. Here is the story, in as few words as possible : — 

Nicholas Gosford was a tailor by trade, and in times gone by 
occapied port of the house whose locality we have described. 
Nicholas was honest, for he cabbaged only a quarter of the doth 
entrusted to him, and good-natured, but he had a great fault — ^that 
of being too fond of drink. The money which shoiSd have supplied 
him and his wife with the necessaries of life never could get past 
the door of the Brownlow Arms, so that Nicholas was always 
miserably poor. One evening, as he, with some of his companions, 
was sitting at the Mtchen fire of his favourite haunt, 

Wlieie Tillage Btatesmea ttlVd irith looks profonnd, 
And news much older thftn their ale went round, 

a stranger was announced. He was bronzed by travel, and indeed 
he had seen much of the world, as evidenced by the many wonder- 
ful tales he related to the gaping Clitheroniaos assembled round 
the ingle of the Brownlow Arms. In the course of conversation, he 
mentioned a young man in the south of England who had gained 
immense riches through the agency of the devil, and told them the 
in <^aTi ^aHons he had used. This appeared to strike Nicholas ff reatly, 
foL* he dropped several hints about it after closing time. The next 
morning, taking advantage of his wife's absence at a neighbour's, 
he ventiu?ed to perform the wonderful operation, and immediately 
the tempter, with two attendant imps, stood before him. With a 
terrific voice he asked Nicholas what he wanted with him. Tho 
poor tailor, nearly frightened to death, declared that he wanted 
nothing. The demon, in a ra^e, replied that he would punish him 
most severely if he did not teU him what he raised him for^ 

"Make me rich, my lord,*' exclaimed Nicholas. 

"Now you speak reasonably," said the demon. "I will grant 
you three wishes, which must be the first that either you or your 
wife make when you meet ; but, in return, you must give me your 
soul at the end of twenty years." 

Nicholas would fain have refused, but on the attendant imps 
beginning to torture him he assented, and the bond was written 
vua his bloods and i^esni^bidjr signed ai^ 
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When his wife came back she oonld aire bim nothing but oat- 
cake and butter for his breakfast. Nicholas could not eat, and his 
wife obserred, " I wish we had a nice backstone of our own, for I 
could bake much better cakes than I can buy." 

A ^ood backstx)ne was immediately placed on the fire by some 
iuTisible hand. 

Nicholas flew into a passion, and said, " I wish the blooming 
thing was smashed into a thousand pieces ! " It was instantly done. 

The poor tailor, thrown into a cold sweat, now revealed the whole 
story to his wife, who advised him to consult the Prior of Whalley. 
He declined to do this, saying, " They would bum me for having 
dealing with the devil, and I had better go to hell in twenty years 
than right away." 

The next morning, when Nicholas got up, he saw that he wanted 
shavinff very badly, and he remarked, " I wish I had a can of warm 
water here.*' 

A can was immediately placed on the table, and Nicholas was as 
far from riches as ever. In despair, he and his wife consulted 
what they should do, and they resolved to ask the advice of the 
hermit of Pendle, whom Nicholas had once saved from drowning. 
The hermit advised him to lead a reformed life, and to be assured 
that God would not forsake those who served him faithfully. 

Time rolled rapidlv on. Nicholas reformed in character, became 
the father of two children, a boy and a girl. His business increased, 
and he was employed by tiie first famflies in the neighbourhood. 
But at last the twenty years expired, and the hermit of Pendle and 
Nidiolas's wife remained praying in an inner room while Nicholas 
himseif, armed with holy water and a missal, courageously waited 
in the shop for the arrival of the fiend. He came, and claimed 
Nidbolas, shewing him the bond. 

" I do not," said Gosford, " deny my signatuire ; but you must 
allow that you used me very scurvily respecting those three wishes, 
which never did me any manner of fl[ood." 

The demon demanded the due fulfilment of the bond. Nicholas 
tried to evade it, and at last succeeded, for the devil allowed him 
one wish more, advisinff him to wish something good for his family. 
The door was open, and Nicholas seeing a dun horse grazing in tiie 
lane, said, ''My loiil, I take thee at &j word; I therefore wish 
that thou wert riding into hell upon yonder dun horse, and never 
be able to return again to earth to plague either me or any other 
poor mortal." 

The demon utterea a yell that was heard as far as Oolne; the 
bond dropped ft^m his hand ; an invisible power placed him upon 
the dun horse, and he was carried away over Pendle Hill with the 
swiftness of " greased lightning." 

Nicholas, aner he had so hsappilj got rid of his unwelcome 
visitor, set up an inn, with the sign " Dule upo' Dun ; " and 
thousands of persons came from all parts of the world to see the 
imly^ jnim who had ever lur]/ outwitted '' th' onld 1^ 
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Waddington Hall. 

Two miles beyond BruDgerley Bridge, and we are at 
Waddington — a very clean, neat-looking village, with a 
clear rivulet running tlirough it, over whict is a small 
picturesque bridge. The Church, which is nearly sur- 
rounded by tall trees, is a fine-looking edifice, with 
a square embattled tower of the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
and as for the churchyard, 

' Tis a nook 
Host pleaaant. Saoh a one perchaaoe did Gray 
Frequent, as with a vagrant muse he wanton'cL 

Obscure as Waddington is, it yet holds a place in 
English history. Close to the little bridge just mentionedy 
standing a little from the road^ with a large garden in. 
frontj, is Waddington Hall — a whitewashed farm-hottse, 
consisting of a centre with two gables. It is only a mean* 
looking house, with some small ancient windows, but over 
four centuries ago it was for more than a twelvemonth the 
residence of an English monarch ; indeed, its sole interest 
is connected with one of the piost pitiable of kings. 

Henry YI. had the misfortune to come into possession 
of the throne while yet a minor. He was surrounded by 
wily relations, and served by ambitious and disquieted 
nobles. A war in France kept in nearly one unbroken 
course of failure, under the enthusiastic pressure and 
fervid onslaught of Joan of Arc. A jacquerie broke out 
at home. Not the least among his evils, he married a 
queen who had a strong mind and an iron will, while 
Henry was the slenderest of reeds. Worst of all, there 
was a rival that claimed his crown. Civil war broke out. 
The roses were dyed in blood. Henzy was deposed. Under 
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the auspices of the queen, fightisg was more than once 
renewed, carried on with various issues, but always to the 
injury of the imbecile Henry. At last the king was forced 
to flee for his life, and conceal himself wherever he could 
find a lurking-placa The north afEorded him friends. In 
the thickly-populated parts of Lancashire he was harboured 
with something like affection ; but it is not to be supposed, 
whatever the fidelity of tried friends may have been, that 
even a king, whose distempered body inflicted maladies, 
and at times almost idiocy on his mind, could in any case 
have excited any strong feelings of respect, though it is 
n€ft to be denied that Dr. Whitaker ha» oonjeoluied, from 
certain expressions in the records of the house, that Henry 
was sainted by the authorities of Whalley Abbey. A most 
diHgettt search was made after him throughout the coun^, 
and he might have remained concealed at Waddington but 
for the treachery of his so-called friends. Lehmd has thus 
related the mami«r in which the unfortunate' king was 
betsayed and abused on seeking a temporary refuge here 
from his enemies : — 

In A.D. 14M, King Henry was taken in Clitherwoode by side of 
BrosigeTlfiQr bJvpi&g stonei in LanoastersbTre. by. Tho: Talbotj 
snnne and heir to Sir Edmunde Talbot of Bashall, and John 
Talbot^ his cousin, of Oolebry, which deceived him^ being at his 
dyn^ in Wadyngton Haul, and brought him to London^ with his 
legges bounde to the sterropes. 

This aa0QU|9it which Leland gives from an ancient chronicle 
agrees with the tradition of the county, that be was be- 
trayed by Thomas Talbot, of Bashall, and John, his cousin. 
The house was beset, when the king contrived to escape, 
and fled towards the river, hoping to put that between 
himself and \m enemies^ His pursuers, however^ were 
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too many and too eager for him. He was captured, Bome 
Bay wliile attempting to ford tite nrer, otliera after he had 
forded it and fled into the irood cloae by. He was con- 
ducted to London in the most ignominiouB maimer, with 
his legs fastened to the stirrups of the sorry nag on which 
he was mounted, aod m insulnAg placard fixed to his 
shoulders. Bymer has preserved the grant of a reward to 
the Talbots for this serrice, dated from 'Westminster, 9th 
July, 1165. At tiiix time Waddington belonged to tiie 
TempestB, who inherited it by virtue of the nuuri^e of 
their ancestor, Sir Boger, in the reign of Edward I., with 
Alice, daughter and heiress of Walter de Waddington. 

The Hal], as we have intimated, has lost all appearance 
of greatness. The " king's room," however, has an old 
oaken floor, and the walls are very thick. "Hraiy's stair- 
case, winding and narrow, is built of atone. 
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Uajeotic Fendle'a hoary crert, 
hi grondenr soars abore the rest ; 
The king of all he maj be crowned, 
A landmark to the Goantry ronnd ; 
Upon his hroad and swsllin^ side 
Aie fiaiuree riven, rapu^ wide. 
Eis ^iant form, with herbage scant, 
Iilea protrtnito like an elephant, — 
His mii^ty trouk he stretches forth 
Defiant towards the stormy north. 




HO Has not heard or read of 
Pendle Hill and ita witches ? 
And who, having heard or 
read of it, and the glorions 
proapect to be obtained from 
ita broad snmmit, haa not 
felt a desire to ascend the 
historic and mighty " wooer 
of winds and parent of 
streams," to see for himself 
a place posseesing not merely 
local but almost universal 
interest, made familiar to 
everybody by the pen of one 
of oar moat distinguished 
novelists, and participate in 
the enjoyment to be procured 
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from the contemplation of an asBemblage of olqects 
'* npon whicli the eye, the memorj, and the imagination 
repose with equal delight " P 

As we journey towards this famous Lancashire moun* 
tain, we may as well dirert ourselyes with a brief recollec- 
tion of the grim story of the superstitions of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when whole districts in some 
parts of Lancashire seemed contaminated with the presence 
of witches ; when learned judges and grave juries sat and 
deliberated on cases of people being killed or disabled by 
witchcraft ; and when even an English monarch (misnamed 
the " British Solomon '*) could lend his aid in the perse- 
cution of miserably ignorant and deluded wretches, 
frightened into the confession of having made overtures 
with the Evil One for the possession of the soul of some 
hapless wight, who had nothing to do but declare himself 
bewitched in order to efEectually complete his vengeance 
upon the unhappy victim of his caprice ! In the present 
day we look back with a degree of wonder on this pre- 
posterous aberration of the human mind, and think how 
strange and humiliating that all this prejudice, imposture, 
and cruelty, should have received the solemn sanction of 
the most learned and devout men ; clergymen of every 
degree, from popes to presbyters ; kings, legislators, and 
judges ; and private citizens of every quality and profession. 
Throughout the. sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a 
notion was universally entertained that the devil and 
subordinate evil spirits went about, sometimes in visible 
shape, seducing poor human nature. To gain their wicked 
designs, they were supposed to tempt men, but more par- 
ticularly aged women, by conferring on them supernatural 

Q 
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p^wdts ; M, for exftmple, that of riding through the air, 
and operating vengef ully and secretly on the health and 
happiness of those against whom they had any real or 
imaginary cause of offence. Such " trafficking with the 
powMs of darkness," as it was technically called, was 
witchcraft, and according both to the letter of Scripture 
and of civil law, was a crime punishable with death. Like 
all popular manias, the witchcraft delusion had its 
paroxysms. At the height of its successire paroxysms, 
no one, whatever his rank or character, was safe from an 
accusation of trafficking with evil spirits. There was only 
one means of escaping suspicion, and that was to become 
an accuser. To disbelieve in witchcraft was one proof of 
the person's guilt or complicity ; and in order to avoid the 
tremendous consequences which would certainly follow, 
people readily assumed the proper degree of credulity ; 
and to m|u*k their detestation of the crime, as well as 
secure themselves from attack, they hastened to denounce 
acquaintances and neighbours. Nothing could be more 
easy of accomplishment. Pretending to fall sick or go 
into convulsions, or to have a strange pain in some part of 
the body or limbs, people were certainly bewitched ! Any 
sudden storm at' sea causing the wreck ef vessels* the 
sudden death of a neighbour's cow, or failure in churning 
milk for butter, were sure signs of diabolical agency. On 
the occasion of every unforseen catastrophe, therefore, or 
the occurrence of any unforseen malady, the question was 
immediately agitated, " Who is the Witch ? " Then was 
the time for querulous old men ^or women in the neigh- 
bourhood to tremble ! Long suspected of carrying* on a 
correspondence with demons^ they were seized and sub* 
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mitted to every sort of ordeal, suet as being weighed 
against the chureh Bible; forced to weep, for it was 
supposed that a witch could only shed three tears — and 
those only from the left eye ; — and the royal wiseacre had 
set it down in his Demonologie, " Not so much as their 
eyes are able to shed tears, albeit the womenkind especi- 
ally be able otherwise to shed tears at every light occasion 
when they will, yea, though it were disemblingly, like the 
crocodile." Again, they were set on a stool for twenty-* 
four hours, with their legs tied across, and suffered neither 
to eat, drink, nor sleep during the time. This was reckoned 
a sure w«y, next to swimming, of making the unhappy 
wretch confess her guilt. If these means failed, the sus- 
pected witch was then cast, with her thumbs and toes tied 
across, into a pond, and if she did not instantly sink she 
was certainly a witch! In making these charges and 
testifying to them, children and young women appear to^ 
hare in many cases excelled ; the probability being that, 
besides a mere spirit of mischief, they enjoyed amusement 
fro'.!! the oimstemation they were able to produce. 

Brief Aeoount of the Witohes of Pendle. 

The Forest of Pendle stretches in a long but interrupted 
descent of five miles to the Water of Pendle, a barren and 
dreary tract. Dr. Whitaker observed of this and the 
neighbouring forests — ^and the remark even yet holds 
good — " that they still bear the marks of original barren- 
ness and recent cultivation; that they are still distin- 
guished from the ancient freehold tracts around them, by 
want of old houses, old woods, high fences (for these were 
prohibited by the forest laws) ; by peculiarities of dialect 
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and manners in their inhabitants ; and lastly, by a general 
air of poverty, which all the opulence of manufacturers can- 
not remore." In the early part of the seventeenth century, 
the inhabitants of this district must have been, with few 
exceptions, a wretchedly poor and uncultivated race^ having 
little communication with the occupants of the more fertile 
regions around them, and in whose minds superstition 
must have had absolute and uncontrollable domination. 
At the beginning of the reign of James I., and at the 
period when his execrable statute against witchcraft* 
might have been sharpening its appetite by a temporary 
fast for the full meal of blood by which it was eventually 
glutted — ^for as yet it could count no recorded victims — 
two wretched old women, with their families, resided in the 
Forest of Fendle. Their names were Elizabeth Southemes 
and Ann Whittle, better known, in the chronicles of 
witchcraft, by the appellations of " Old Demdike '' and 
" Old Chattox." Both had attained or reached the verge 
of the advanced age of 80, and were evidently in a state o£ 
extreme poverty, subsisting wiih their f amiliesrHJyy* ^iusual 
employment, by bagging, but principally, perhaps, by the 
assumption of that unlawful power which commerce with 
the spirits of evil was supposed to procure, and of which 
their sex, life, appearance, and peculiarities might seem to 
the prejudiced neighbourhood in the Forest to render them 
not unsuitable depositaries. According to Fotts, who 

* By this statute it was enacted " that all persons invoking any 
evil spirit, or concealing, covenanting with, entertaining, employ- 
ing, feeding, or rewarding any evil spirit; or taking up dead 
b^ies from their graves to be used in any witchcraft, sorcery, 
charm, or enchantment ; or killing or otherwise hurting any person 
by such infernal arts, shall be guuty of felony without ^benefit of 
4Uergy« and suffer death.'' 
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wrote a treatise on the " Discovery of Witches," published 
in 1613, Old Demdike was a general agent for the devil iu 
all these parts, no one escaping her or her furies that ever 
gave them occasion of offence, or denied them anything 
they were in need of. The justices of the peace in this 
part of the country, having learned that Malkin Tower, in 
the Forest of Fendle, the residence of Old Demdike and 
her daughter, was the resort of the witches, ventured to 
arrest their head, and another of her followers, and to 
commit them to Lancaster Castle. When the old witch 
had been sent to Lancaster Castle, a grand convocation of 
seventeen witches and three wizards was held at Malkin 
Tower, on Good Friday, at which it was determined to 
kill Mr. Covell, the governor of the Castle, and to blow up 
tiie building, to enable the witches to make their escape. 
The business being ended, it was alleged that the witches, 
on quitting the meeting, walked out of the Tower in their 
proper shapes, but on reaching the door each mounted his 
or her spirit, which was in the form of a young horse, and 
quickly vanished. Before the assizes. Old Demdike, worn 
out by age and trouble, died in prison. Old Chattox — ^who 
is described by Potts as a very old, withered, spent, and 
decrepit creature, 80 years of age, and nearly blind, a 
dangerous witch, always opposed to Old Demdike — was 
arraigned before Sir Edward Bromley, and charged with 
having exercised various wicked and devilish arts called 
witchcraft, enchantments, charms, and sorceries, upon one 
!Bobert Nutter, of Greenhead, in the Forest of Pendle, and 
with having by force thereof feloniously killed him. She 
was further charged with having caused the death of one 
John Device, who bad agreed to give Old Chattox a dole 
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of meal yearly if she would not hurt bim, and that when 
he ceased to make this annual tribute he took to his bed 
and died. It was also deposed against her that, without 
using a churn, she had produced a quantity of butter from 
a dish of skimmed milk ! In the face of all this evidenoe, 
and no longer anxious about her own life, she acknowledged 
her guilt. At these assizes nine other persons were con- 
victed of witchcraft on evidence equally absurd. The 
appearance of one of them, named Elizabeth Device, as 
described by Potts, was the reverse of bewitching. " She 
was branded," says he, "with a preposterous mark in 
nature; her left eye standing lower than her right; the 
one looking down and the other up at the same time." 

The " learned " judge, in passing sentence on the con- 
victed prisoners, said that they, of all people, had the least 
cause of complaint, since on the trial for their lives there 
had been much care and pains taken, and what persons of 
their nature and condition were ever arraigned and tried 
with so much solemnity ? The court had taken great care 
to receive nothing in evidence against them but matter of 
fact. [To prove the guilt of one of the prisoners, evidence 
was received that it was the opinion of a man not in court 
that she had turned his beer sour.] Their fate, he further 
said, would rather move compassion than exasperate any 
man; for whom would not the ruin of so many poor 
creatures at one time touch, as in appearance simple, and 
of little understanding? But the blood of those little 
innocent children [whom they had bewitched] and others 
his Majesty's subjects, whom cruelly and barbarously they 
had cut off, cried unto the Lord for vengeance. It was 
impossible that they, who were stained with so much 
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innooent blood, ahould either piosper or continue in tbia 
world, or receive reward in tbe next. Having thus shut 
the door of hope, both as to this life and the future, bis 
Lordship concluded bj urging the wretched victims of 
superstition to repentance ! an4 concluded bv sentencing 
them all to be hanged. They were executed at Lancaster, 
on the 20th of August, 1612, for having bewitched to 
death, '^by devilish practices and hellish means," no fewer 
than sixteen inhabitants of the Eorest of Fendle. 

Other trials took place, upon evidence equally frivolous 
and ridiculous ; and, mortifying reflection ! the great Sir 
Thomas Browne, author of the book against vulgar errors, 
ajid Olanvil, one of the promoters of the Boyal Society, 
which was instituted expressly for the detection of error 
and establishment of truth, were sad instances of credulity 
in this most absurd of all popular absurdities. 

The Hill and its Surroundings. 

Perhaps the shortest cut for the traveller by the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire ^Railway to gain the summit of the 
hill is to alight at Chatburn and walk on to Worston — a 
pleasant walk through green lanes of barely two miles. 
Proceed up the lane nearly opposite the Pendle Hotel, 
keeping to the left ; past the Calf's Head Inn (a somewhat 
singular sign for a public-house), and through the . quaint 
village of Worston. Truly rural is Worston ; babbling 
brooks on every side of you, 

Hastiiig to pay their tribute to the aea^ 
Like mortal life to meet eternity. 

Presently you come to where the lane diverges right and 
left. Take the left, and follow it to the end — only a abort 
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lane — ^then turn to the right, with the broad side of the 
hill before you. A gate at the top of this lane gires 
entrance to the foot of Fendle ; but where is his head ? 
The great black mass that we see frowning upon us from 
nearly erer j part of the vallej below has disappeared, and 
a light, springy, green turf is all we see before us. Follow 
the cart track ; don't be in a hurry, but spare your lungs 
as much as possible ; for you are going to climb the '^ big 
end *' of Pendle, after which, according to Dr. Spencer 
Hall, you ought to be at once enrolled an honorary mem- 
ber of the Alpine Club. How the view of the valley 
behind enlarges as you get higher ! Olitheroe looks small ; 
Chatburn, with its modest church-spire peeping out above 
the trees, lies snugly ; and what a bold front Downham 
Hall, to the right, presents ! Behind Downham is Sawley, 
and further, on the right of Sawley, you get a glimpse of 
Bolton Church. 

Excelsior! Ay, but this is a pull-up! There is his 
head ! What a height it seems ; and nearly perpendicular! 
No more light, springy, green turf, but a soft, i>eaty sub- 
stance, which gives way at every step. These stones, too, 
are very treacherous, for they alEord no foundation for the 
feet. Just a short rest, and another survey of the scene 
below. • 

» 

Heavens ! what a goodly prospect spreads around 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 
And glittering towns, and ocean wide ; till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays. 

What a long way off Stonyhurst looks, and how insignifi- 
cant appears Clitheroe Castle ! The ascending smoke from 
the mill shafts of Whalley, Barrow, and Clitheroe, vanishes 
before it reaches our level ; we breath an atmosphere un- 
tainted, free, and invigorative. 
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Excelsior ! Another effort and we reach the top. And 
what a top ! Why, there is many a town stands upon 
less ground than we have here. Well might Dr. Whitaker 
say of it, '* It is an enormous mass of matter ; the whole 
extent of it cannot be estimated at less than 25 miles, or 
16,000 statute aeres." You are now 1,850 feet above sea 
level, and, with the exception of the Purness Fells, the 
highest ground you can tread upon in Lancashire. That' 
is something, to be sure ; but it is not all. You may 
dimb many a higher hill in neighbouring counties, but 
where will you find such a rich, such an extensive, such a 
beautiful valley as the one which, like a chart, lies spread 
at your leet ? 

We have already surveyed some of the nearer views in 
our progress up the hill, let us glance towards the horizon 
and take in those that are more distant. Towards the 
west the sea is very distinguishable, and the Isle of Man, 
Fiel Castle, the busy town of Barrow-in-Furness, and the 
vast range of Cumberland and Westmorland hills, with 
other of the British Apennies lying further north, come 
under our observation. Then we have the keep of Lan- 
caster Castle, the towers of York Minster, and the land 
stretching towards the German Ocean, as far as the 
powers of the eye can extend; while in an easterly 
direction, Penyghent, Ingleborough, and the whole of 
the West Eiding of Yorkshire, with the numerous inter- 
esting objects that dignify that wild and romantic region, 
come under review. 

It is just 230 years since George Fox, the founder of 
the Quakers, coming into Lancashire from Yorkshire, 
stood upon this very spot, surveyed the same extensive 
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view, and afterwards made the foUowing entry in Ms 
Journal : — 

As we traveUed we came near a very great high hill^ called 
Fendle HiU, and I was moved of the Lord to go np to the top of 
it> which I did with much ado, it was so very steep and high. 
When I came to the top, I saw the sea bordering upon Lancashire. 
yram the top of this hul the Lord let me see in what places he had 
a. great people to be gathered. As I went down I found a spring of 
water in the side of uie hill, with which I refreshed myself, having 
eaten or drunk bat little several days before. At night we came 
to an inn, and declared truth to the man of the house, and wrote a 
paper to the priests and professors, declaring the Day of the Lord, 
and that Chnst was come to teach people Himself, by his power 
and spirit in their hearts. . . . The man of the house spread 
Hie paper abroad, and was himself mightOy affected with the tnitb. 
Here the Lord opened to me to see a great people in white raiment 
by a river-side. . . . The next day we travelled on, and at 
night got a little fern to put under us, and lay upon a common. 

Pendle is particularly interesting from a geological 
point of view, for an obserrer on its summit overlooks 
some of the most instructive formations in the north of 
England. It is also remarkable as haying been subject to 
sudden and yast discharges of water, amounting to innun- 
dations, one of which, happening in the year 1580, id 
mentioned by Camden ; and Mr. Charles Towneley, writing 
to Mr. Bichard Towneley in the year 1669, describes a 
" mighty torrent " issuing from the north-west end, on the 
18th of August in that year, and says, *'The water gushed 
out from the top of the hill in such quantities, and so 
suddenly, that it made a breast a yard high, and continued 
running for about two hours. The houses in the yillage 
of "Worston, at a distance of two miles from the point of 
irruption, were so completely innundated that the furniture 
in the lower rooms was set afloat by the turbid stream." 
Immense as must haye been the body of water discharged 
ftt this time, Mr. Towneley describes it as much less than 
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ttat which bunt forth from Pendle Hill in the jear 1580, 
which made two doughs or dingles, and are to this day 
called Burst, or " Brast," Clough. These phenomeoa are 
supposed to originate in the accumulation of water in a 
large natur^ Bubterraneous reservoir, which, when the 
pressure becomes too strong to be resisted, forces its waj 
out between the rock and the peaty encrustation with 
which it is covered. 




L juoTOKJj. KunnwoK, no. 



^awittj 3^1jbcij* 



Deep itUlueas reigiu, where priestly Hto 
And Bolenui dir^ hare blended ; 

Quenoh'd is the taper's baJlow'd light. 
The Tigil holm are ended : 

The muttet'd oriBon no more 

b was wont of fore. 




bmlt in 1838, with a towe 



BOM Clitheroe, a, abort ride 
of ftbout a mile-and-a-half 
brings us to Chatbum, — a 
pretty village, made rather 
buBj' with the nuuiufactuze 
and exportation of lime, car- 
ried on at the extensive lime 
works called the " Bold Ven- 
ture and "Salthill" liipe 
works, situated near to the 
entrance of the station. This 
ia the nearest station to Saw- 
ley Abbey. There is not much 
to notice in Chatbum. Its 
Church ia a neat little edifice, 
in the Romanesque style, 

aud Hpire at the west end. We 



pass this Church on our road to Sawley, and a pleasanter 
walk can scarcely be conceived, The winding Kibble is 
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on cmr left nearly all the way, md for some dirtanee 
before we reach the village, it may be seen meanderipg in 
graeefnl ciures along the fertile yalley beneath us. 

A gentle stream 
iudown the rale its serpent oonrses winds^ 

Seen here and there, throngh breaks of trees^ to ffleam, 
Oildmg their dancing boughs with noon's reflected beams. 

Salley, or to give it the more euphonious and better 
known name of Sawley, is, as every one knows, a township 
in Yorkshire, where once flourished a Cistercian abbey, 
that in its day held large possessions and wielded great 
influence, the ruins of which are very interesting, but not 
so considerable as those of Whalley. But if they are not 
80 considerable, they are more easy of access than those of 
Whalley; an4 the visitor whose organ of veneration is 
moderately developed, will be pleased to find that due care 
is bestowed upon these ancient and venerable remains, 
which are enclosed by a high stone wall, the guide's house 
being placed at one angle, fronting the road. A fee of 
twopence (to keep the place select) gives admission to the 
grounds ; and if the guide be not present in person, Mr. 
John Harland's " Historical Account of Salley Abbey " is 
kindly lent to supply his place. To this work we are 
chiefly indebted for the following particulars relating to 
these interesting remains. 

Historical Sketch of the Abbey. 

The abbey was founded in the year 1147, by William 
Baron Percy, grandson of the William de Perci who 
accompanied the Conqueror to England, and obtained from 
him large possessions in Craven. It is situated about 
three miles from Clitheroe, on the east bank of theBibble^ 
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" in one of those well wooded and watered spotB, with a 
fishery at hand, in which the monks of old time delighted 
to dwell." It seems to have been a rule with " the monks 
of old " always to build these religious houses in secluded 
places, remote from the haunts of men, and not in towns 
or Tillages ; and a more retired spot than this quiet nook 
could scarcely be imagined. Like the abbeys of Whalley, 
Fumess, Bolton, and Kirkstall, Sawley Abbey was founded 
for monks of the Cistercian order, one Benedict, from 
Fountains Abbey, being the first abbot. At the dissolution 
in 1536-7, William Trafford, the twenty-first and last abbot, 
like John Faslew, the abbot of Whalley, took part in the 
monkish insurrection, called the Pilgrimage of Ghrace, for 
which he was tried at the Lancaster Assizes, found guilty, 
and executed on the 10th March, 1537 — two days before 
his brother abbot and conspirator, John Faslew, met a 
similar fate at Whalley. After this the demenses of the 
abbey, together with all manors, messuages, &c., thereto 
belonging, were granted by Henry VIII., in the 30th year 
of his reign, to Sir Arthur Darcy ; and in the third year 
of Queen Elizabeth (1560-1) his son Henry was in posses- 
sion of it. The next owner whose name is recorded is 
Sir James Hey, who possessed it in 1615, and who was 
created by the King (James I.) Baron Salley and Earl of 
Carlisle. He died in 1636, and his son James next owned 
it, and then his daughter Margaret, Countess of Warwick. 
From her, the township passed to the Weddell family, and 
afterwards to Earl de G-rey. On his death, in 1860, the 
manor and estates of Sawley became the property of his 
daughter, the Dowager Countess Cowper, the present 
owner. 
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The Remains. 

Ebw similar institutions in this country have suffered 
more at the hands of the destroyer than Sawley Abbey. 
The straggling village has been built out of its spoils, and 
the stones have been carried away as far as G^isbum, 
leaving simply scattered mounds of ivy-covered ruins. The 
guide resides in a jumbled-up house, in part constructed 
upon the site and of the materials of the abbot's house. 
The visitor, having made known his desire to see the ruins, 
and paid the small fee before mentioned, is admitted 
within the abbey precincts, narrowed greatly as regards 
their pristine extent, but still including an area of three 
or four acres. Advancing a few paces, he has a good 
general view of the remains, on which time has left an 
impression which may well make us muse on "this world's 
passing pageant." 

The ivy now in rade loxnriance bends 
Its tangled foliage through the cloistered space. 

O'er the green windows' moold'rin^ height ascends^ 
And fondly clasps it in a last embrace. 

' The highest point of masonry in the centre is the south- 
west angle of the church nave ; the open arch near it is 
in the wall separating the cloisters from the south transept 
of the church, and this door gives communication from the 
one to the other. At the extreme left is seen an arched 
place, which was probably the fire-place ; the outer arch 
is of stone, and the remains of a brick oven are shown in 
a corner. In the apartment west of the north transept, 
and connected with it, also flanking the nave on its north 
side, will be seen a recess on its south side. This is within 
a cusped arch, and is the piscina, with three bowls excavated 
in its stone sill. Among other architectural curiosities 
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is a semi-sabterranean passage, to which the visitor 

descends bj three or four steps, and again ascends from 

it into the common refectory or day-room. Tradition has 

it that this passage extended as far as Whalley Abbey, a 

distance of about seyen miles ! 

The next object which claims the attention of the visitor 

is the abbey church. It is after the form of a Latin cross, 

being 185 feet long, of which the nave is only 40 feet, 

while the choir occupies 116 feet. The length across the 

transepts is 125 feet. In almost all ether churches the 

nave is considerably longer than* the choir. Previous to 

the year 184i8, the floor of the church, of the cloisters, the 

chapter-house, and other parts of the abbey, as well as the 

partition walls, bases of coltimns, &c., were hidden beneath 

masses of rubbish and soil, the accumulations of ages. In 

that year, the farmer who rented the soil from Earl de 

Grey, wishing to make a communication with the land 

lying on the west side of the ruins, in excavating through 

a doorway found a wall, and on sinking deeper came to a 

flagstone on the level of the present floor. He told Lord 

de Orey's agent of this, and received from him instructions 

to employ a number of poor persons, out of work, in 

excavating within the church, and in this way the floor of 

the edifice was gradually laid bare, and saw the light of 

day once more, after its concealment beneath the super-- 

incumbent soil and rubbish for centuries. 

The reverend pile lay wild and waste^ 
Profaned, dishonoured, and defaced ; 
Through storied lattices no more 
In softened light the sunbeams pour^ 
G-ilding the Gothic sculpture rich 
Of shrine^ and monument> and niche. 

Then were found tesselated pavements, glazed floor tilei^ 
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and in the church five flat slab tombstones, and within the 
chapter-house a stone coffin, inclosing human bones^ the 
only one hitherto found within the abbey precincts. To 
these monumental remains an historical and a critical 
notice has been assigned by Mr. Harland, to whose work 
we would refer the curious for full particulars. We shall 
here merely notice them sufficiently to identify them and 
point out their positions. 

A flat slab, forming the doorstep or threshold of the 
north door of the church, has incised upon it a cross within 
a sunk circle, and beneath it a Latin or sword-like cross, 
with pointed foot. Another slab near it has a floriated 
cross incised within a circle, the stem resting on a calvary, 
on the sinister side a sword, on the dexter a something 
which has given rise to much speculation as to its real 
nature and use. Immediately eastward of this, in one of 
the chapels, is another monumental slab, which has had a 
brass effigy of an ecclesiastic let into its centre, and it still 
bears a bordering inscription, extending throughout its 
exterior edges, which shows it to be the tomb of Sir 
Bobert de Clyderhow, rector of Wigan. In the same 
chapel there is what appears to have been an altar. Cross- 
ing to the south transept, in another chapel, is a slab on 
which two ornamental crosses are incised side by side. 
Their date is supposed to be of the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. In the vault beneath were found two 
skeletons, probably of brothers. The remaining menu* 
mental slab within the church is near the south door, and 
is known by its inscription to be that of William de 
Bymyngton, once prior of this abbey. The stone coffin in 
the chapter^house, has an incised cross on the lid and the 
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representation of a pair of shears, the latter lypical of a 
female ; and an examination of the skeleton within the 
eofin has proved that a female was buried there. Theiie 
is no clue as to who the lady was, whether ccamectod with 
the founders or not. Antiquarians assign it to the 
thirteenth century. Formerly a portion of the coffin lid 
was removed by the guide for every party of visitoirft to viav 
the remains ; but this has very properly been discontuumL 

Passing out of the abbey precincts* we shortly come to 
two gateways, one a few yards within the others nearly 
spanning the highroad. They are of modem construction, 
evidently built from the ruins ; and by way of omatpent, 
but without taste or judgment, various carved slabs of 
stone have been built into their faces. In a niche is a 
bvoken statue of the Virgin and Child, with the inscription 
in Latin, " Holy Mary, pray for us." 

Sawley Abbey is a favourite resort of pic-nic parties ; 
*and it is not unusual for the visitor, while meditating 
among the tombs of the departed monks, and awed at the 
deathlike stillness which prevails around him, to be startled 
bj the loud laugh of somebody composing one of these 
parties, or by the evocation of some other sound forcibly 
calling to mind an episode recorded by the author of the 
" Ingoldsby Legends,'* in his Legend of Netley Abbey: — 

Sublime in ruin ! — grand in woe ! 

Lone refuge of the owl and bat ; 
No voice awakes thine echoes now ! 

No sound — Good Gracious !— what was that P 
Was it the moan. The parting g^roan 
Of her who died, forlorn and alone. 
Embedded in mortar, and bricks, and stone ? 

Full and clear On my listeniug ear 
It comes — again — ^near, and more near — 
Why 'zooks I it's the popping of O^Hger ^eer 1 
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Bolton Hall and Ohnrch. 

Croiiing the bridge over the Kibble bebind the inn at 
Sawley, there is a very pleasant walk through the fields of 
about two miles to the ancient village of Bolton-by-Bow- 
land. Bolton Hall was for many jeaxs the residence of 
the Fudsay fomily, one of whom, tradition informs ns, 
having found a mine of silver on his estate, set up a mint 
of his own, coined a number of ehillings, and on being 
detected and pursued, made his escape by taking the 
perilous leap on horseback over the precipitous rock above 
the rivrar, known to this day as " Pudsay's Leap," When 
Henry TI. fled from the lost battle of Hexham, he found, 
for Ume time, an unsuspected asylum at Bolton -H&H, 
where an aocimt oak-pannelled room is still called " King 
Henry's parlour." The glove, boot, and spoon, wlu(^ hte 
premnted to his kind boat, Sir Kalph Fudsay, were exhi- 
bited at Kensington Museum in 1S62. 

The Church is an old structure, B.nd contains many 
curious monuments of the Pudsaye, all of whom are 
interred hero. 
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Tbm Mtatenoait, lawjer, mardlunt, man of trttde, 
Paota for tbe rafnge of Bome mrol shade, 
WhtK all hia long anxiaties forgot;. 
He Tiewfl tbe cbMmB qI wune BeqneHtered spoL 




fT(^^^j;Ulj|U'^|^^i HAVING- the pntij little 
. '^^S^WK/W^^ei'Ii B^^'^i^ ^^ Chatbam, we are 
I drawn for a consideraUe 
if distance between two high 
l banks of limestone rock, 
I and Bbortlf arrive at Bim- 
ington. Paaaing BimiDgtoD, 
• which preaentB no feature 
Interest, we enter fairly 
: into the pastoral realm of 
IJraTcn, our firat Tiew of it 
i from the train lying to the 
y^ left of the track as we harry 
f towards Gisbum. Looking 
the direction of Settle, 
^the towering Ingleborough 
-512 feet higher than our 
fiimiliar Fendle — with Penyghent by its aide, can be seen 
in the distance, fonning a fitting background to tbe well 



timbered undulating country ii^ tii#^re, the scene being 
perfected with a passing glimpse of the Bibbloi rippling 
by the foot of the railway embankment, and adding the, 
one thing needful — ^a stretch of water to complete ,.th9 
beauty of the landscape. We hare scarcely time to take 
our eyes off this view before the train stops |tt Oisburn 
station, the first object that catches the attention being 
the short curyed tunnel through Oisbum Park, built in a 
pretty castellated style, with turrets, battleijnents, Ac,, pf , 
Yorkshire stone, reliered with red sandstone dressings, 

Qjjibum is fiTe-and-a-half mUes from Chatbum and 
eighteen from Blackburn. Situated in the midst o£ bt 
pastures^ it is celebrated for the produetiou of wfSLM. 
c^tli^ and also for its cattle market, held erery alt^rn^fca 
Mondayt the show of cattle which takes place on Jl^efe. 
occasions being usually of a very superior kind, such aa ^ 
make one who is interested in cattle only as fsr aa diaxw 
is o^ncerned exclaim, 

Oh t the zoast bsef of old BaglsinU 

And oh ! the old English loait beef ! . - , ,. 

As a place of business and trade to any extent, of course 
it is insignificant, though it is the largest village between 
Clitheroe and Skipion, twelve miles furtlier on, and the 
railway runs almost through the heart of it Then are 
in the village five or six very good inns, which seems an 
extraordinary number for such a small place ; but we mast 
remember that the demands of the farmers and btttdiera 
on a fair-day will be very great, and must often < exceed 
their accommodation. There is also a Wesleyan Ofaapel' 
here ; and don*t forget to notice the elegant building near > 
the Post Office, ycleped the Craven Bank. 
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Mya Th, Whitaker, ^ is a deeent structttfe, with & towdi*; 
ii^dis-akles, and choir, built of fell fttone, and etisdj[^tiiig the 
Aott cyfindrical coluttms ot the choir, pYobably ndt old^^ 
than tU tiltne of Henry Til. or Vni.*' the planted glM 
(exeepting the ^t window and that lieicr the enthtiiee) iA 
ol the latter period. The otilj monnmetit of any Inti^reBt 
ii' that in the north aisle to the memory of Sir tdht 
Anheton, of Hfhalley Abbey, who, the inscription ittforms 
HI, was the ''tenth son of Sir Balph Assheton, Bart., W&o 
lii^ to enjoy jt honour and estate, and dyed without itiMe 
yr4th day of Jnm, 1097, in ye TBth year of hit «^/' 
Fiider iite present Yiear, the church haif been eorapt^ly 
reiiotated' and beautified ; the old-fashioned pewfr havo ibem 
rMnbV^,Snd modern bentshes substituted. Itnowdeta^rM 
a beCtei* ferm IJian *'diecent"--^t is handsome^ bwt Wl^' 
foMMitdy the Ml iafees on the south firide Of the olAMh^ 
yard shut out a great deal of light, thm^eby gil^^ like 
interior a somewiittf ^omy aspect^ and pre¥intdng much 
that is interesting from appearing to its full efEect. 

OiBbiim Park. 

UText ahe Ohumsh, ibo only other object of interoat Jb 
Oisbutn Hall, the seat of Lord Bibblesdale, — a plain- 
looking, siansion, atanding on an eminence, in the midat 
of A beautiful and welUwooded park, and commanding 
ezienaive and pietureeque views. The family of Babbles- 
dal# is'of great antiquity in York^ire, and has been seated 
at ftiabum Park for more than fire Centuiiea The manOr 
of ftisbusn came originally to the Listers in 1812, . by the 
marriage of John Lister with Isabel, the daughter of 
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Mtti de Boltoii^ the bow-bearer of Bo^daad; aad fknoM 
Ijietar, a deeisen^tnt, wm elerstod to the peerage kh ISMM^ 
I9 Ibei tHle. of Baron Bibbleacblfs el QiefaiMm. Jhik . 

Slkovgh not of gteal extenl^ the Piick is. ^etj beaotUnl^ 
and ill etaMed with vmei ooble eoh, aeb» aad heooh tMVh 
TbebttdEaof the mev «re i^e delighitfoUy shaded with 
treoft oi iiewnfto.We growth aad liMBiriamge.. 

My heaxt grows buoyani asT morlc 

Amidst those monarchs of the park 

niat shade the rhrer's breast. '.• ' 

It) is a ^pot oqnid sorrow seek 

Its loneliness to while^ 
Tho citoiid upon the satil wovid bieak 

Beneath its pleasant smile. 

l^noue to the dose el the seaeon 1880^ iim Poik wois 
opm to fdaitovii who were^ allowed free Meceea tO'.jQie 
" temple '^-^ ittinmeGr-housoi deli^tfullj s»tiuitedfe«^ hifl^ 
gaonnd arboipo the Stookbeick. Eiom thia- eievaAed. qN^ 
t|# Bibble ia «ee& te g^at adTMitage, jmnwif ita 19M9 
v^^ sefftes of iQea«4ar8 tturoqgh a, chain oifeir^ iaeadima» 
and '^ every feature whidi constituteB a peif^etc lmdaea|#' 
of the extensiye sort is here not only boldly marked^ but 
also in its best position." In consequence of misconduct 
on the part of^excursionists Mid others, the Park is now 
closed to all but those having special permission to enter. 
Gisbum Park was formerly remarkaUe for a herd of 
wild cattle, descendants of that indigenous race which 
once peopled the great forests of Lancashire^ After their 
extinction in a wild state, which did not take place till 
sometime in the fifteenth century, it is probable that the 
breed was kept up by the abbots of Whalley, in the Lord's 
Park, and fell into the hands of the Asshetonsi who 
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leqniffel potwuion of that rich donuun loon after the 
diHolntion. Tba ipeciea differed from any other preaMmd 
in South Britain in being without horns. They were white, 
MTe the tip* of thoir noses, which were black; rather 
ims^enmi, especiallf when guarding their jonng, and 
approadied the object of their resentment in a Tcvj in< 
sidioDi manner. The breed has long since become extinct. 
Orer the railway bridge is a nice shady walk by tiie 
Park wall leading to Q-isbum com mill and Paythom 
Bridge. If you want to see the Bibble as a fishing stream, 
before it becomes polluted below Clitheroe, this is the very 
place. The banks are high and sloping, and the trees 
which grow thickly upon ^em are beautifully reflected in 
t)f»' dMr water below. CKsbum mill, close to the bridge, 
"like numy other buildings in the district, it is evident 
tnm indebted for ftt least some of the materials for its 
emotion to Sawley Abbey, for in the walls are sculptared 
stones beKing the ensigns of the Percy family, one <^ 
whom founded Bawley Abbey, and more thui one was 
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ptalljitm ©owe ^ ®otri«tle 




to tKe localities ire 

1^ liBve ja»t attempted' 

to describe, — tlw- 

Bniokj town, — tlw 

aocient Tillage, — 

the peaceful vai^ 

p cturesque rale, — 

the historic borough' 

— the breezy upland 

—and the paatantl 

% d strict, redolent at 

beefsteaks and oni-* 

ons, — ia the wild 

and craggy region 

of West Yorkshire, 

wh ell, during four 

■% at least of the flDeit 

months in the year, 

B AcceBsible to the 
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tourist from Blackburn any Thursday or Saturday, for 
the very moderate fare of fifteen pence for the double 
journey. 

There is nothing within such easy reach of the traveller 
by the Lancashire and Yorkshire Eailway that can be 
Qompared to the wondrous freaks of nature to be en* 
countered seven miles from Hellifield railway station ; 
and, indeed, a journey of fifty miles would be most amply 
repaid by a visit to G-ordale Scar alone, not to mention the 
attractions of the Cove, Jannet's Cave, and Malham Tarn. 

Hellifield is six miles from Grisburn, and twenty-four 
from Blackburn. There is nothing in the village to sur- 
prise or even interest th« visitor, being composed of a 
number of cottages, fchiefly occupied by railway servants 
uid labourers. About a mile from the station, but not in 
the direction of Malham, is 

Hel Ufleld Pee l, 
on historic mansion, standing upon fiat ground, and, with 
the exception of Bolton Hall, near Sawley, perhaps the 
oldest mansion in Craven. From its great strength, com- 
paratively small size, and the fact that it was once sur- 
rounded by a moat, traces of which may still be seen, it is 
probable that it was used only as a fortified retreat in 
unsettled times ; the family usually residing at a place 
called Wigglesworth, a village on the opposite side of the 
river, in wealth and splendour, up to the time of Sir 
Stephen Hamerton, in 1537. The peel (or castlet) has 
been, with but little interruption, in the' possession of the 
Hamertons since the reign of Henry VI. 

But unless you have plenty of time at your disposal, 
ftnd i4t^n4 to make a sojoura in th^ neighbourhood, i^ 
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detour to Hellifield Peel scarcely repays the trouble. 
Enough of it may be seen from the train to gratify any 
ordinary curiosity, as it stands not far from the line (on 
the right hand, if you face the engine,) just before coming 
to the station. If you wish to reach Malham in good time, 
and, maybe, see the old church at Kirkby Malham on youT 
way, you have little time to spare, even though you leave 
Preston or Blackburn by an early morning train. For the 
'bus does not meet all the trains at Hellifield station. If 
you prefer to ride, and do not care to risk the chance of 
meeting with a conveyance at the station, a post-card 
addressed to the proprietor of the Buck Hotel, Malham, 
will ensure you one. But whether you walk or drive, you 
have a pleasant road to travel. Where it is not green and 
shady, it affords views wild and romantic, exhibiting on 
what an artist would call a ** good landscape day,'^ a 
constant succession of hill and dale, mount and stream, — 
vales of the richest meadows, and old pasture lands in the 
highest state of fertility and verdure. ' 

We will presume you have never penetrated further into 
Craven than the place mentioned at the head of our last 
chapter, and have never alighted at Hellifield before. On 
clearing the station by the underground passage, and 
keeping to the left, you proceed under the railway bridge, 
through the village — the old portion of the village of 
Hellifield — ^until you come to two roads running parallel 
with each other. That on the right hand leads to Skipton, 
tiie one on the left, to Malham. You are soon out of 
Hellifield and in the township of Otterburn, and two miles 
further on is the village of Airton. Another two miles 
jind you are at Kirkby Malham^ a compact little village^ 
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(laying a remarkabl j fine old church, and a rather unuaual 
assemblage of well-grown trees. The name Kirkby seems 
to point out that there has been a church here at a verj 
early period ; but the present structure is probably of tlie 
age of Henry VII. On the south side of the tower may 
be seen the letters G. N. E., in Longobardic charaeter8« 
supposed to be the cypher of George Norwyeh, who was 
¥ioar in 1485, and some shields of the Banks, Tempests, 
and Malhams. In the interior are some frescoes, whidi 
were discovered a few years ago beneath several coats of 
whitewash. Most of the columns have on their west side 
a niche, that once contained the figure of a saint. The 
eburcfa was garrisoned during the Farliamentsj^ wars, 
aad, as usual, robbed of the monum^ital brasses, &c. 
Cromwell's signature appears twice in the registers. In 
a chapel at the east end of the south aisle is a mun^ 
monument to the memory of John, son of the celebrated 
Bepublican officer, Major-General Lambert, of Calton 
Hall, in this district. 

Leaving Kirkby Malham, a further walk of (me mile 
brings us to the straggling and unassuming village of 
Malham (provincially called Maum)f within a short dis- 
taace of those wonderful objects of so much interest to 
the tourist — the Cove and Gordale Scar. Malham, small 
as it appears, is divided into east and west portions by a 
rapid stream of clear water — the river Aire. The houses 
are mostly built of limestone, covered with grit slates, and 
appear well caleulated to afford a comfortable protection 
frota the severities of the winter in so bleak a situation. 
There are two hotels in the village — Lister's Arms and the 
Buck The latter is a modern stone erection, spacioofl^ 
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eoHifertoUe, lotd well fumidhed, with a large day-room, 
capable of diBiug a hundred peraons at one tine. Here 
the Yuitor — ^no Biuitter what his etation in life may be, 
whether he have mneh er little to spend — ^will meet with 
eTerj attention from the obliging host (Mr. Benoon) and 
his wi£e« We say this from personal experience and 
obsenration. 

Malham Cove 

is about three-quarters of a mile from the Buck Hotel. 
To reach it you prooeed up the htne parallel with the 
Jiotely and turn into the pastures through the third gate 
OB the right haad. Shut the gate after you ; follow the 
path, aiKl in a few miuutes you may stand at tilie foot of 
the most beautiful, if not the highest piece of perpen- 
dicular limestone rock in the world, being not less than 
288 feet from its central sumaut to its base, elevating its 
towerifig front towards the south from the aides of two 
reclining hills, forming at the top the segment of a large 
circle, but gradually growing narrower at the berttom, from 
wheoee issoefl a strong current of clear water ; and this is 
the mmree of the river Aire, Near its top are two dbelves, 
one above the other, covered with a carpet of grass and a 
few ebrubs, which have taken root in the crevices. On 
these frightful ledges, which would seem almost sufficient 
to make a goat tremble, we are told die nymphs and swains 
of the village and adjoining dales frequently sit and amuse 
themselves during part of a fine Sunday afternoon, with- 
out the least fear of accident, the danger, though con- 
siderable, being not so great as it appears to be from the 
bottom. There is also another ledge, about twelve or 
fourteen feet from the base of the rock, by whichi if you 
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enjoj the perilous, you may make a passage from one 

bank to the other. In order to ascend to the summit of 

the Cove, an irregular path through the brushwood on the 

left must be taken. From many points on this slope a 

distinct repetition of echoes may be heard, and the effect 

produced here by a bugle or comet is said to be very fine. 

The walk from the top of the Cove to Malham Tarn is 

a most interesting mile, not only from the extent of country 

it commands, but in its own variety of wildness. A deep 

ravine meanders through immense crags of limestone, along 

which, after a succession of rainy and tempestuous weather, 

the overflow from Malham Tarn makes a magnificent and 

perpendicular cascade over the Cove. This, however, does 

not frequently happen, it having been observed only two 

or three times during the present century. The volume of 

water, and the magnificence of the sight, may be imagined 

from the fact that the spectators could not approach within 

a hundred yards of the foot of the rock without being 

drenched through. The view from the top of the Cove, 

on a clear day, is exceedingly fine, and commands an extent 

of twenty miles of varied scenery, — a continued succession 

of hill and dale, occasionally interspersed with the rich 

foliage of woods, and below the eye rests upon the green 

sward of many meadows. 

From an able Paper by Mr. D. Geddes, of the Blacfo 
bum Free Library, on the " Geology of Malham and its 
Surroundings," read before the members of the Blackburn 
Literary Club, on the occasion of their visit to Malham in 
the summer of 1880, we make the following extracts rela- 
tive to the geology of this most interesting region : — 

Malham Cove is on tlie bonudaiy line of that elevated series ot 
lixnestosae cUSb which form the west&m xmd sonUieni lace of thsfr 
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dislooatioii known as the Ciayen Fault. The rooks to the west 
and sonth of the fault are thrown down to 1,000 feet, and at 
different points along its oonrse the jonotions of the sandstone 
rocks with the limestone may be obserred* From Eirkby Lonsdale 
to Wharfedale the fault can be readily traced. The limestone 
fonaation yaries in thickness from 500 to 1,000 feet. At Gh>rdale, 
the limestone rests on a Silurian conglomerate. The level of the 
stream may be taken as the base of the limestone. It is rather 
singular that the source of the Aire in Malham Cove and the sur* 
face of the ground over which the stream flows in Gordale should 
be just 800 feet above the sea, and the tops of the cliffs that frown 
so gloomily over both attain the 1,000 feet level. North and east 
the serrated edges of limestone rise to higher levels, and stretch 
away several ndles beyond Malham. 

Limestone is distinguished from all the rocks which surround it 
here by consisting wholly of materials derived from marine ani- . 
mals; originally it was deposited as fine ooze. Before this limestone 
was formed in the bright waters of its sea, great changes had 
taken place amongst the rocks on which it lies. They had under- 
gone distortion, upheaval, and subsidence from forces which seem 
now to have ceased. Since the formation of the limestone, there 
have been formed all the coalfields of finmley and Wigan, the 
enormous masses of Ingleborough, Penyghent, and Pendle, with 
most of the minor hills to the south and west, such as Longridge, 
Great Hambledon, Billinge, the hills above Darwen. Withn^, and 
Hoghton, and all the rocks upon which Liverpool rests. Many 
of these later former rocks, such as the red sandstone under Liver- 
pool, are but as yesterday compared with the limestone. 

The caves and ravines in the mountain limestone have been 
hollowed out by water. The limestone is traversed by joints and 
lines of shrinkage, into which the water sinks, and water contain- 
ing carbonic acid erodes the limestone, as you may observe 
whenever an exposed surface is presented. The shape of the es- 
carpment at Malham Cove, and the beetling gorge of Gordale, 
have been formed in this way, as well as the passages for water 
through them. 

The front of this bold and lofty Cove is seen at a great 
distance, — ^from the southern hills near Halifax, and even 
with the naked eye from White Moor, near Colne, and the 
summit of Pendle Hill. As you descend the hill from 
Otterbum into Airton, on the road to Malham, you may 
see distinctly the concavities and lineaments of this stu« 
pendous specimen of divine and matchless masonry. 
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MaUunaTaniy 

M we baye jost observed, is about a mile from the top of 
the Core, and maj be reached either bj following the 
course of the stream, or taking a direct route north-east 
over the high pastures. This lonely but beautiful lake — 
the largest sheet of water in Torkshire^^was long supposed 
to be the source of the river Aire ; but such is not the 
case. The water of the stream which leaves Ma]ham Tiim; 
and is swallowed up in a hole in the limestone rock, re* 
i^pears half way between Malham and Kirkby. This f aet 
was ascertained by emptying bags of chaff into the stream, 
which reappeared at the place referred to. 

Malham Tarn is about three miles in circumference, and 
nearly a mile over in every direction. Its situation is high 
and bleak ; the water, which is clear and icy cold, being 
between three and four yards deep, with a fine bottom of 
marl and sand. On the north bank is a modem house, 
erected by the first Lord Bibblesdale, and now occupied by 
Walt^ Morrison, Esq. The Tarn abounds with two 
varieties of trout, the red and the silver, which are 
described as being particularly fine. 

Jannet'B Cave.—Oordale Scar. 

"We will now conduct the tourist to a very different 
piece of scenery and attraction; more vast, more awful, 
mote ^sublime even than the Cove, and which is the 
principal object of interest to most tourists who visit 
Matham. This gigantic work of nature lies about one 
mile and a quarter south of the village. You proceed up 
the lane past the Lister's Arms, along a carriage road, 
with a deep and singularly picturesque dell on the right, 
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to tbe bottom of which the waring green fields slope 
irregularly. On the left is a ridge of hills which runs on 
and| with a grim aspect, seems to turn across the direction 
p£ tbe path. On this road, immediately beh^ld a cow- 
bouse, just before coming to the little bridge over the 
stream which leaves &Qrdale, there is a small gate that 
giyes entrance to a 4eep and narrow glen, in which is a 
most beautiful cascade^ rolling perpendicularly eight o^ 
Qine yards between two majestic and .Romantic rocks^ 
finely interspersed and ornamented with wood. At the 
foot of this cascade, on the opposite side, is 

Jt^nn^Vs Oaye. 
9i0gmwk and nof» inelegant cavevPi hi^ving. a dry tesc^- 
lM0d fl^or^ aiisbied oyer with solid ropk, resemblipg an, 
uiKibTieUir> sn^rrounded and encircled with a rerdant ar]lK>ur« 
Jfk this eatet tradition assures us, a nun;ieroQis tribe. o£ 
fairies ui«d nightly to assembley with Jannet, or G^Dtiett 
far iheir qveen $ and certeftHly, it visited by moonlight, it 
BMist. be bigUy dalculated to give the iioagituituw its. full 
Igi^e oC'tbd ensative. To ooter the cave you must cross 
ik& stronAi^ wUsh. csioMt be attempted witbput coiisider"! 
ablAfiak wbea m full volume' of water is tumbling dpwn 
tbe cascade. 

Lesraing Jmuiet-'a Cave, and resuming your walk along 
the road, crossing the little bridge before alluded to, you 
shortly arrive at a neat farm-house on the left, — the only 
dwelling-house to be seen in this wild and desolate region. 
You now leave the road, and turn into the yard at the back 
of the house, passing through a gate^ and this gate may be 
said to give entrance to 

Oordala Soar. 
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As you follow tiie course of the rirulet, a monstrous chasm 
in the dismal-looking mountain stares you in the face. 
The craggy ridges on each side rise to a terrific height and 
approach each other, while the gloomy-looking glen con- 
tracts in proportion, and a little further seems totally shut 
up by a close embrace of these monsters. Tou appear 
now to haye reached the end of your excursion ; but wait 
a bit. This seems grand enough in all conscience, and 
worth the journey to see it ; but the grandest scene is yet 
to come. Pursuing the dim path, and cautiously directing 
your steps over fragments of rock towards a rent in the 
mountain immediately before you, with the stream on the 
left, you suddenly turn an acute angle of a perpendicular 
]M>ck to the right, when a scene at once opens in full view 
which excites the greatest astonishment. '* The Alps, the 
Pyrenees, S^iUarney, Loch Lomond, or any other wonder 
of the kind, at no time," says an eminent trayeller of the 
last century, ** exhibit sucAi a chasm." You perceive your- 
self just entering the apparent ruins of a huge castle, iiie 
walls of which are mostly entire to the height of 120 feet. 
The gloomy mansion strikes you with horror ; but what 
greatly adds to the sensations of fear and amazeiiietitr 
which eyery one must feel in some degree on his first 
entrance, are the rushing cataracts at the further end and 
the hanging walls, particularly that on the right, which 
projects considerably over its base in one black and awful 
canopy, overshadowing above half the area below its 
tremendous roof, and threatening the shuddering spectator 
beneath with immediate destruction. 

The form of this chasm is somewhat elliptical, quite 
open at the north end; bat the south end, through which 
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Ae wuter poun^ althoagk psrily open, is completelj barred 
upby 

Bocks cm rooks oonfofedly hnrl'd, 
lake the ruins of a former world. 

Ik concdsta of two apartments, or areas ; the first is about 
one hundred yards by forty, the other is inaccessible, and 
appears to be about twenty yards by ten, its area probablj 
a pool of water. At the further end a stream issues from 
the top of the rock, and falling eight or ten yards at one 
leap, disappears in the upper apartment, till, reaching its 
confines, it again tumbles down in a broken sheet of splash 
and foam into a greater area» and hurriei down a rough 
channel into the river Aire. The walls are black, and, as 
before observed, project hideously over their bases. Bushes 
of ivy and some small ash trees appear on the tops of these 
rocks, from the pores of whose horrid front large drops of 
water continually distil. 

To make the ascent the stream must be crossed, and a 
huge piece of limestone, well worn with footsteps, sur- 
mounted. . On turning the corner some care is necessary, 
as it approaches close to the fall ; a steep stony path must 
then be climbed, and the summit is soon reached. Bjr 
scrambling over the rocky ridge to the right, at any con- 
venient pointy the stream will again be met with, and by 
following it, the natural arch through which it dashes may 
be reached. From this point the view downwards is 
appalling. 

Th^e have been many drawings and photographs taken 
of tiiis gaping wonder of nature, and in a great vitriety of 
situations ; but nothing like an adequate idea can be given 
by the pen or the pencil pf so ^nd a scene, Without 
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doubt, tbe Core, in point of ssftnesB and Tegtthn^ Ur 
features, and in » greater Tuiety of tints and colonini^,' 
ia superior to Gord^la ; and its matcbleas. boldness and 
expanse of front render it a mncb more deajs^ble subjpcti 
for ihe painter, But in G^rdale 70^ Iiave beauty, ho^nm 
and immensity united ; and although i^i reality ^hci rock is 
not BO high as the Core, yet its prominencei and frag* 
nients are so enormous and iir«gula>, and the n^is^. 
occasioned by the gashing of the cataract through a 
circular and huge ajperture, aa if just burstiiig from the 
bearene, leaves a much etronger impression upon the mind 
than the view of the Cove ; yet, as we have said, neither 
pen nor pencil can give anything like a just or satiBfactory 
description of it. You should view it personally to realise 
apd appreciate its grandeur ; and once seen, partiaularly. 
just after heavy rains — ^which is the beat time— t)ie_ 
remembrance of it will never fade. 
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iS^tle at^ t\je §ixaxt;e of 



inie oiowd of neni the towtu mth smo^ pall, 

AM bought thd UUh, and breathed the moatiti^ wind. 



I!NETHATING deep- 
er and deeper mtp 
the wltds of Vfeai 
Yorkshire, iJter a 
journey of six nuleii 
from Hellifieia, on' 
the Settle & Carlisle' 
Boil way, we reach 
the pleasantly situ- 
ated and picturesque 
little town of Settle, 
the centre of a wide 
district possessing 
peculiar attractionf, 
and within a short 
distance of s apot 
that must be deeply 
interesting to every 
dweller hear the ever 
lovely BibWe yfljley 
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— the sooroe of that noble streftm celebrated alike by 
poet, painter, and historian. The Caves of Clapham, 
Castleberg, the Ebbing and Flowing Well at Oiggleswick, 
Stainf orth Force, Ingleborough, &c,, are, along with Mal« 
htm and its wonden^ amoiig- thoae ** fresh irpods imd 
pJti^iie^*'- Which the C&ilt(>um and Hellifi^Mliii^ of 
railway has rendered fifiilable, if not jBk familiar, to all 
in East Lancashire who like change of scene and admire 
nature's glovious works, but who, for lack of the fiicilities 
which now exist, had to be content with the descriptions 
of their more fortunate neighbours, to whom time and 

money were objects of little consideration. 

> » 

In the few pages which follow, it shall be our endeavour^ 
if the reader will favour us with his company, to point <Ait 
briefly the localities of the several objects of interest thus 
opened out, giving a few descriptive particulars^ as ij^ 
former chapters, but leaving a great deal to the tcQirisffii 
own tastes and inclinations, when it shall please him fo 
make a personal visit to these and other scenes in tike 
neighbourhood which do not at present form a part of our 
programme. 

Though we are not conscious, so far, of having ezaggoN 
ated in our descriptions of natural scenery, we would 
advise the reader now (having omitted it in the introduc- 
tion) to adopt the rule laid down by a traveller who wrote 
an account of his tour in Craven over thirty years ago, 
which was, '^ Never to entertain an extravagant idea of any 
object to be viewed, — an idea conveyed orally or by writ- 
ings ; but rather weigh the liberality of words in aii 
anti-enthusiastic balance, and tbus ?QSU7? 1M^ futUY^ 
enjoyment^" 
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But before entering upon the business we haye mapped 
out, just a word or two on the manners and dial^t of the 
people of Craren, which to the Lancashire native, living 
in or very near some of the most populous towns in 
England, and therefore in daily intercourse with a more 
polished society, appear to be somewhat uncouth. " Sprung 
from a race of independent yeomanry, living in security 
and plenty, entirely alienated from large towns, their 
farms and tenements descending regularly from father to 
son, and their consequent abridged inteorcourse with society. 
mmt natorally tend to check any violent change of n^amifTS 
and habits; and thus may be accounted for tbe.almoftt 
jsgpmJdif% aimplicity of the Craven rustic, and the. bopeat. 
lllutitoess of the farmer ; and at the same time this .x^t. 
tiio^s vedosion may tell of the unafEeicted manners. of. the 
W9m«n, who, generally speaking, are symmetrically ppeo« 
portip^edt exceedingly pretty^ and, like womm aU oyer 
t^iojiraild, most kind and obliging/* 
. ;Aif to tko dialed^ which diJBEers considecaUy from that* 
of JbmGashtrei the following Lines, wri|;ten by the late 
Bobert^Stoaryv * native pf the distriot, and for manyyeam^ 
pmrii .<^rk of Gatr^nve, will serve to give a ^geofidObl 

TO A EOBIN EIDBKIST, 

Lile Bobin, thou hes luamider'd whear 
Thoa'U nut finnd mich to pleese^ I fear, 

for thou, like maar beside^ 
Wod raather flee to triflin cares, 
Thinkiii at aarmonsj psatunB^ aa prayers 

Nout else bad ill betide. 

Bud it's a pelsy day without^ 
The snaw ligs deep an blaws about. 
Thou gangs ta'th baok to peek ; 
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Thus thouj like raalcesj when troubles pres9| 
As thy girt refuge i* distress 
Takes bield r Mother Kirk. 

Thou thinks wer prayers nout else but whisM> . 
Thou reckons lile o' psaums or hymns^ 

They nobbnd mak the freetea'd; 
And flattoin here and thear to fiee» 
The son lets fan his leet on thee 

Wi' an thy feathers breeten'd. 

Thon eaanot ganm nor. understand . - p 

Why each thy lyde een hes scann'd 

Seea lowly kneels afore the ; 
Knaw then» at stran^r 'i faith^ he dreeams . , 

hein an, at thou bud seeamt — 

A seva^ wini^'d i' gloaiy. 

The podt Gray, who, oyer h hundred yesner ago, pUbKah^' 
atn acconnt of his tour in the north of Bngland, dpeakifl|f 
of Settle, says, "It is a small market-toWn, miMSfi;. 
(&ectly under a rocky fell ; there are not $ii it^&IMV^'tf 
itntetL good-looking houses, and the Vest are old idld UW/ 
mih little wooden porticoes in front.'^' Sinee then, 'M^<i 
ever, a great change has come over the town ; many of ihH 
old-fashioned houses still exist, but the wooden "p^Mt&iir 
hare disappeared ; and we cannot help thinking thiki; il/ is 
a pty, if only for the sake of the appearance of die xAaice, 
iSiat the shambleii in the Market-square, with the row df 
cottag es on the top, did not make i^r exit at tbs iMtA 
time. Howerer, taken altogether, it is a remarkably com- 
pact, clean, and, if you will, comfortable-looking little 
town, having a number of substantial old-&shioned inns, 
at any one of which the tourist will meet with excellent 
accommodation. 

The Parish Church of Settle, like that of Malham, lies 
about a mile from the town — at G^iggleswick. This was 
for a great number of years the nearest place of worship 
for the inhabitants ; but there is now a r&rj neat Church, 
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built in the early English style, and named the Church of 
the Holy Ascension, much more eonyeniently placed, in 
the town itself; but there is nothing about it calling foif 
particular description. 

The only other public building of any importance is the 
Town Hall, in the Market-place, erected in 1836, which 
contains an extensive library and an excellent museum. 

To the stranger, the perpendicular rock of limestone, 
which raises its hrusqm front over the eastern portion of 
the town to the height of about 300 feet, called 

Castleberg, 

is the most attractive object. This precipice is partly 
natural and partly a work of art. At its base are various 
shady serpentine walks and seats — ^not kept in the best 
order, — ^and here and there, for the benefit of the jnvenile 
portion, are placed see-saws and merry-go-rounds, hobby 
horses and skittle grounds. The summit is easily ascended 
by means of a broad winding pathway cut in the rock, 
quite as wide and not unlike the winding road near the top 
of Blackburn park. The view from the summit is most 
striking, and comprehends a vast tract of country, from 
Pendle Hill in the south to Penyghent in the north. The 
charge for admission to Castleberg is one penny each ; 
apply at the cottage just opposite the gate. 

To the right of Castleberg, through Upper Settle, is the 
mountain road to Malham — six miles. After you have 
ascended it for some considerable distance, you will observe 
that the road branches in two directipns,-the one on the 
left leading by Stockdale to Malham; the other^ over 
Highside, to Airton and Kirkby Malham, On the latter 

T 
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Toad is a deep gorge, at Hie head of wluch are two fkUn oi 
watw, forming during a flood a eontinuoaB oaeeade of 
between forty and fifty feet. This ii 

Scaleber Forcei 

a rerj pretty waterfall, a correct representation of which, 
our artist has skilfully introduced in the initial letter to 
this chapter. It is frequently visited in winter, when the 
frozen stream and the immense group of icicles . are said 
to form a curious and interesting spectacle. 

Going in the direction of Malham, to the left of the 
road, and at a distance of about a mile from Settle, is 

Attermlre^ 

a great amphitheatre of limestone rocks, wild, grand, and 

rugged in the extreme. In the face of one of the crags 

is the 

Viotoria Oaye, 

easily recognised at a distance by the debris of a sandy 
colour scattered before the mouth of it. It is called the 
Victoria Cave from the fact of its having been discovered 
by a Mr. Joseph Jackson, of Settle, on the coronation day' 
of Queen Victoria, in 1838. It is situated at a height of 
1,450 feet above sea level, and has been long known and 
worked as a mine of great interest to the antiquary. The 
latest discoveries will give it much greater importance as 
bearing on the antiquity of the human race. Its more 
recent deposits contain coins and pottery, objects of bronze, 
bone, and ivory, many of them unique in design and^nunn- 
facture, which are chiefly of Boman or Bomano-Oeltie 
age. They have many of them been described and figured 
by Mr. Boach Smithy Mr. Bojd Dawkins^ and others. The 
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^Mn^lled broocheB discovor^ are remarkable for tbe 
elegance of their form and the brilliancy of their coloortu 
At a greater depth evidence was found of the occupation 
of the cave by man in pre-hiatorio times. A layer of 
charcoal was associated with rude flint flakes, a bone bead, 
a fish harpoon of a type hitherto unknown in Britain^ also 
of bone, remains of brown bear, stag, and horse. Thesa 
are thought to belong to the period of the later stone i^^e. 
Below this again, beneath a considerable thickness of 
barren deposits, free from any evidence of life, a bone bed 
was discovered full of remains of animals, of which the 
following were determined by Mr. Busk : — Man, Mam- 
moth, Bhinoceros, Cave-bear, Hyaena, Bison, and Stag. 
A great quantity of the bones, &c., are deposited in the 
^iggloswick School Museum, which is open to the public 
on application to the Head Master. 

There is another cave, of considerable length, situated 
in the eastern cliff of Attermire, the lofty entrance to 
which is reached by climbing up the stony ground and a 
short height of the rock. A human skeleton, a stone bead, 
and some coins have at different times been found in it. 

These caves, and others in the rocks about Attermire, 
are supposed to have been the concealed retreats of 
straggling hordes of British, who, though partly [Roman- 
ized, were still unwilling to succumb to thd power of their 
conquerors. When first discovered, they were rich in 
spar and stalactites, but of these they have long since been 
entirely bereft. There is nothing in them now either 
pleasing or curious ; and we know from experience that 
one of them (the Victoria Cave) is simply impenetrable to 
allwlio cannot boast a pair of extra strong *f water-tights^" 
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or who haye any respect whaterer for Messm. Daj and 
Martin. 

Leaving the Victoria Cave, walk in a northerly direction 
across the road which leads from Langcliffe to Malham, 
past Winskill — a group of three or four houses and trees 
nearly on your own level. At the foot of Winskill Scar 
are the Craven Limeworks, which detract a little from the 
scenery just here. About half a mile past Winskill, in a 
deep and wooded glen, will be seen 

Catterick Force, 
a splendid cascade, about sixty feet in perpendicular height. 
This is one of the most perfect and beautiful waterfalls in 
the neighbourhood, but the road to it is somewhat tire- 
some. The visitor should descend into the glen at its 
head, down to the foot of the highest fall, and follow the 
course of the stream downwards, — ^a roughish task, but 
well repaid by the views of the lower falls. Near the 
bottom is another glen, called Sannet Gill, stretching 
towards the north-east, through whose wooded defiles 
another stream, with a rocky bed and numerous small falls, 
hurries down to the Sibble. 

We now make the best of our way to Stuliiforth, — a 
very neat village, washed by the streams which leave 
Catterick and Sannet Gill. Here is a neat little church, 
and a few very handsome residences. Pursuing the road 
by the churchyard wall, we soon come to the Bibble, 
spanned by a bridge of one arch, over which we cross to 

view 

Stainforth Force, 

unquestionably the grandest sight on the river. This 
rushing cataract^ which lies about fifty yards south of the 
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bridge, is formed by a suooession of steps, or ledges, in the 
strata which compose the bed of the river, until it ends 
in a fall of six or seven feet, rushing and tumbling with 
awful impetuosity into the surging foam below. It is 
best viewed from the left bank of the river, a path to 
which will be seen near the bridge. Although it is not a 
lofty fall, yet the rush of the water over the rocks, its 
voluminous descent into a basin of unknown depth, the 
cliff and overhanging wood, and the view upwards of the 
river and its picturesque bridge, form a scene unrivalled in 
the course of the Kibble. 

Continuing the road which we have ^gained by crossing 
the bridge, we enter Little Stainforth, on our way to 
Stackhouse — a pretty village to the right, happily situated 
at the foot of the rocky and richly- wooded hills. Looking 
around, we feel that this snug little hamlet is a place to 
sigh for. There is nothing about it modem, flimsy, or 
artificial. The houses are staid and substantial : their sur- 
roundings clean and greeo. Comfort aod elegance are 
here united. To the town-bred toiler, forced to wear away 
his life amid the rattle of the power-loom, the din of the 
forge, or the monotonous drudgery of the office, the words 
of Goldsmith find here an echo which they perhaps fail to 
awaken when casually read by the fireside : — 

O sweet retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Betreat from cares that never must be mine ; 
How blest is he who crowns in shades like tiiese^ 
A youth of labour with an age of ease. 

'talking along the lane, shaded on the left by luxuriant 
ash, elm, and beech trees, and sheltered on the right by 
the lofty wooded scars of Giggleswick, the visitor will be 
highly pleased with the romantic scenery of the valley« 
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Taniing to the right at the end of the lane, after two oi^ 
three minatet' walk we aniTe at the quaint Tillage of 

Oig^eswioky 

about three-quarters of a mile from Settle. It was onoe 
a market town, while Settle was only a hamlet, and it still 
contains the Parish Church to that place. This Church 
is spacious and not unhandsome, dedicated to an obscure 
saint — St. Alkald. The interior is disappointing. There 
is little stained glass, and none in the east window. The 
ceiling, which is flat and whitened, is partly hidden by 
projecting galleries. There is no organ. The carved oak 
pulpit — ^three-decker, with a sounding-board — ^bears the 
date 1680. The whole building is of the time of Henry 
Vn. or VIIL 

Walk round the Church and up the narrow pathway on 
the north side of the churchyard. To the left is the 
famous Grammar School of Giggleswick — at least a part 
of it, — ^another, and larger portion, being built further 
west of the village. This School was founded by Edward 
YI., and is said to be one of the richest foundations of 
the kind in the north of England. Archdeacon Paley was 
educated here, and his father was for fifty years head 
master of this institution. It has been entirely rebuilt 
since his day. 

On regaining the road by the narrow pathway just 
mentioned, turn to the left, and proceed about three- 
quarters of a mile under the high and romantic rocks^ 
called Giggleswick Scars, in order to view the 

Ebbing and Flowing Well, 

whidi lies on the right hand side of the road as you go. 
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TMiflf opposite a newlj-built farm-IuniM ini tlie boUow. 
A stone trough, of about a yard square, is placed oVer the 
spring, with openings at different heights to admit the 
passage of the water. Its reeiprocations seem tery irregu- 
lar, and are said almost to cease in times e£ long»oontiiiued' 
droughts or very great rains. Sometimes it will rise and 
fril alternately near a foot in this trough every ten or 
fifteen minutes ; at other times, the visitor will be greatly 
disappointed to find that it does nMther in anything like 
reasonable time. We were in luck on the occasion of our 
visit, seeing it reciprocate several times, and not staying 
above half an hour; but we were told that a party of 
visitors from Accrington stood four hours a few days: 
previously, and ultimately went away with the impression 
that the whole thing was a " sell.*^ 

This singular phenomenon has never been satisfactorily 
accounted for. The conjecture, however, which supposes 
it to be occasioned by a natural syphon in the earth, 
though open to some objection, seems the most plausible. 
'^ Drunken Bamaby,*' who wrote an Itinerary of his travels 
in verse over two hundred years ago, mentions this Well» 
and observed that it puzzled the wits of his day : — 

Thence to Giggleswick^ most sterile, 
Hemm'd with shelves and rooka of peril ; 
IV^ear to the way, as a tiUyeller goes, 
A fine fresh spring both ebbs and flows ; 
Neither known the leam'd that travel 
What procures it, salt or gravel. 

And ''the leam'd that travel *' know just as much about 

it now as they did in his time. 
This natural curiosity should be visited in a moderately 
ry season ; for/as has been before hinted, the c»tainty 
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or who have any respect whaterer for Messn. Daj and 
Martin. 

Leaving the Victoria Cave, walk in a northerly direction 
across the road which leads from Langcliffe to Malham, 
past Winskill — a group of three or four houses and trees 
nearly on your own level. At the foot of Winskill Scar 
are the Craven Limeworks, which detract a little from the 
scenery just here. About half a mile past Winskill, in a 
deep and wooded glen, will be seen 

Catterick ForcO; 

a splendid cascade, about sixty feet in perpendicular height. 
This is one of the most perfect and beautiful waterfalls in 
the neighbourhood, but the road to it is somewhat tire- 
some. The visitor should descend into the glen at its 
head, down to the foot of the highest fall, and follow the 
course of the stream downwards, — ^a roughish task, but 
well repaid by the views of the lower falls. Near the 
bottom is another glen, called Sannet Gill, stretching 
towards the north-east, through whose wooded defiles 
another stream, with a rocky bed and numerous small falls, 
hurries down to the Eibble. 

We now make the best of our way to Stalaforth, — a 
very neat village, washed by the streams which leave 
Catterick and Sannet Gill. Here is a neat little church, 
and a few very handsome residences. Pursuing the road 
by the churchyard wall, we soon come to the Bibble, 
spanned by a bridge of one arch, over which we cross to 

view 

Stainforth Force, 

unquestionably the grandest sight on the river. This 
rushing cataract^ which lies about fifty yards soath of the 
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towards Oearstones Inn, on the road to Hawes,. to tIow 
the object of our journey — ^the source of the Bibble. 
Keep to the right, past the Station Inn. What a wild 
eountryhaye we here! Only three human habitaldona 
Tifli]b|lefor miles and miles, and one is the statien*maf|ftw!«i 
At our back is the lofty Ingleborough ; to ibe left, the 
mighty mass of Whernside makes every other bill look 
little ; while in front, but a little to the right, Penyghent 
pierces the clouds. Looking towards the railway, in the 
direction of Whemside, we see the chief engineering work 
on the whole line — Batty Moss Viaduct, consisting of 24 
arches, 100 feet high, 45 feet span each. 

Keeping the highway, look narrowly in the dry wall to 
the right for a stile, near a solitary tree. If you pass 
through that stile and the gate near the barn just opposite, 
at a distance of about fifty yards you will observe a hole 
in the ground about five or six yards long, and a spring of 
water issuing from it at one end and losing itself down 
another hole at the other end. This is the reputed source 
of the Kibble — the Eibble Head of the Ordnance Map. 
Without asking you to go very far from this spot, we hope 
to direct you to a stream having a claim to the honour of 
being the source of the Eibble superior to that of the so« 
called Eibble Head. 

The inn at G-earstones will be found a very comfortable 
resting-place. From the rooms at the back of the house 
an extensive view of the valley southward is to be obtained. 
At the western gable of this inn there is a way into the 
field at the back of the house. If you follow the pathway 
through this field you will presently come to a consider- 
able stream of water, which, after heavy rains, rushes with 

F 
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mirprising velocity over its rocky bed. This stream has 
its rise on the moors eastwards, in the yicinity of Wold 
Eell, and at no very great distance from the fountain-head 
of the Wharfe. It is called G-ale Beck, and is nnqaestion- 
ably the real source of the Bibble. Cross by the foot- 
bridge to the other side of it, and follow the stream for 
about forty or fifty yards, where it enters 

Thorns Oill, 

a deep and rocky ravine, of a highly gratifying and 
romantic description. Here the water, in its hurry to 
'' pay its tribute to the sea," tumbles over a series of rocks 
placed at irregular intervals, forming a succession of 
beautiful cascades, which, when viewed lower down, have 
a remarkably picturesque and pleasing effect. 

Thorns G-ill is well worth a personal visit ; but failing 
that, our illustration, which, however, only shows a very 
small part of it, will convey an idea better than words can 
give of the romantic character of the upper course of our 
famous stream before it acquires the designation of Eibble. 

On the left bank as you go down Thorns Gill, about 

midway, is 

Katnot CavO; 

which may be penetrated to the distance of about five 
hundred yards. It is in most parts narrow, but of con- 
venient height, and occasionally lofty. A small stream 
of water runs through it. It was formerly ornamented 
with numerous pendant petrifactions, " glittering in the 
richest manner ; " but of these it has long since been 
entirely denuded. 

Between Bibblehead station and Settle is the ancient 
mountain village of Horton-in-BibWesdale, lying at th© 
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foot of Fenyghent ; and half-way between Sibblehead and 
Ilorton is the little hamlet of Sehide, consisting of about 
two dozen houses of a very poor sort. Por what there is 
to see either in this village or Horton it would not be 
worth your while to pay a special visit, but if you are not 
disposed to go further north, take the train at Eibblehead 
and return home. However, there is one object of interest 
near Selside which, if you do not object to a walk of five 
miles to Horton station (as there is no station at Selside), 
it is certainly worth the trouble, on your return journey, 
to go to see. So far in our visits to some of the wonders 
of Craven we have viewed only those which can properly 
be said to belong to the sublime ; let us go a little further 
and complete our visit, as far as our limited time will 
allow, by taking a look at the terrible, — 

To conceive things monstrous, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived. 

The road to Selside lies directly opposite to the Station 
Inn at Bibblehead. After a walk of about two miles and 
a half on that road, you come to a farm-house lying on 
the left hand side, and near this farm-house, but on the 
opposite side of the road, is a lane, apparently not much 
frequented, leading as it were directly towards Ingle- 
borough. Proceed up this lane, through the gate at the 
top, and along the rugged path in the field, nearly straight 
ahead, till you come to about half an acre of land enclosed 
by a low stone wall, marked by a solitary tree. You may 
easily scale this wall and safely look down, now that a 
foot-bridge is placed over it, into 

Helln Pot| 
not Alum Pot, as printed on the Ordnance Map, but iEllao 
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or who hare any respect wliaterer for Messm. Daj and 
Martin. 

Leaving the Victoria Cave, walk in a northerly direction 
across the road which leads from Langcliffe to Malham, 
past Winskill — a group of three or four houses and trees 
nearly on your own level. At the foot of Winskill Scar 
are the Craven Limeworks, which detract a little from the 
scenery just here. About half a mile past Winskill, in a 
deep and wooded glen, will be seen 

Catterick Force, 

a splendid cascade, about sixty feet in perpendicular height. 
This is one of the most perfect and beautiful waterfalls in 
the neighbourhood, but the road to it is somewhat ' tire- 
some. The visitor should descend into the glen at its 
head, down to the foot of the highest fall, and follow the 
course of the stream downwards, — a roughish task, but 
well repaid by the views of the lower falls. Near the 
bottom is another glen, called Sannet Gill, stretching 
towards the north-east, through whose wooded defiles 
another stream, with a rocky bed and numerous small &llS| 
hurries down to the Eibble. 

We now make the best of our way to Stulaforth, — a 
very neat village, washed by the streams which leave 
Catterick and Sannet Gill. Here is a neat little church, 
and a few very handsome residences. Pursuing the road 
by the churchyard wall, we soon come to the Eibble, 
spanned by a bridge of one arch, over which we cross to 

view 

Stainforth Force, 

unquestionably the grandest sight on the river. This 
rushing cataract^ which lies about fifty yards south of the 
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At a distance of about 150 yards north-west of Helln 
Pot will be found the entrances of the 

Long Chum €aid Diooan Pot, 

which have probably at some period formed one continuous 
cave, but there has been a break in the ground disclosing 
the present entrances, and the two are joined by a branch 
cave, which conveys the water from the one to the other 
down a short fall. The lower cavern is called Diccan Pot ; 
it terminates after a circuitous course of about 200 yards 
in the northern extremity of Helln Pot, sixty feet above 
the landing which is seen from the southern edge, and the 
descent of Helln Pot has sometimes been accomplished by 
means of this passage. The Long Chum is a beautiful 
cavern, about 300 yards in length, and free during its 
course from pools, creeping places, or descents. The roof 
is flat, and sometimes variegated with intersecting lines of 
white spar, which give it the appearance of a tesselated 
pavement. At the termination there is a long and deep 
basin, into which a stream descends with a short and rapid 
fall ; above, the daylight may be seen, and by the help of 
a rope or short ladder, the explorer may once more emerge 
on the surface. 

There are other caverns in the neighbourhood of Helln 
Pot, ou the eastern side of Ingleborough, but none of 
more than ordinary interest. 

From Selside to Horton the distance is nearly three 
miles on a direct road, but abounding in ups and downs. 
At Horton there is a station on the Settle and Carlisle 
I^ilway ; and if you are not quite satiated with pots, 
cares, scars, and gills, there are Bome others very near this 
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tillage to farther gratify your curiosity, to which any 
inhabitant will direct you. Ask particularly for 

Doukgill Scar^ 

a grotesque amphitheatre of rock, from the foot of which 
the water makes its exit after a long subterranean journey 
from the moors above ; 

TUrl Pot, 
a large elliptical chasm near the foot of Penyghent ; and 

Thund Pot, 
a narrow and frightful gulf, which has been plumbed to 
the depth of 200 feet, ninety of which have been descended 
by rope, but little has been seen or discovered to repay the 
trouble and danger of the experiment. 

Penyghent, 
2270 feet high, is easiest of ascent from Horton. The 
views from the summit are very grand, but hardly of such 
great extent as those from ths summit of Ingleborough or 
Whernside. 

Horton Churoh 

is of grei^t antiquity, the south aisle, the nave, door, and 
font being of the first era of church-building in Craven, 
and therefore of the date 1150 at the latest. As the 
original Craven churches had no tower, the steeple, as well 
as the east window, must be referred to the time of Henry 
VII. or VIIL, the second era. The columns and arches 
are genuine Norman work, the latter having in some 
places the zig-zag ornamentation. 

Here we must bring to a close our " Handbook to the 
Valley of the Bibble,'* conscious that we have left many 
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bMUtiee unnoticed on our route. Our object, howem, 
has not been bo much to describe aa to- illustrate, where 
prftcticable, what is both beautiful and famous in and near 
the course of our historic river, merely directing the 
■tranger, where it was thought neceseary, to the leading 
and often hidden features of the landstape, but leaving 
a great deal to his own taste and choice. Having ourselves 
derived both pleasure and profit from our visits to these 
■cnies, we wish every one to puticipato in the enjoyment ; 
and if the preceding pages shall have contributed, even in 
the smallest degree, to that enjoyment, our end is attained, 
and our labour has not been in rain. 







MALHAM COVE 



AND 



GOIIBALE SCAR. 

THE 

BUCK HOTEL. 

miaijHEAm:, 
MAKES UP 30 BEDS. 

Large Day-Boom for 100 Persons. 

PRIVATE SITTING-ROOMS. 



Visitors, Pic-nic and Wedding Parties, Excursionists, &c., 
will find in this old-established, commodious, and well- 
furnished Hotel every comfort and convenience. 



Easy Access from it to Tarn, Malham Cov(B, and 

Oordale Scar. 



Parties promptly met at Bell Busk and Helli- 
field Stations by giving one day's notice to the 
Proprietor, 

JOHN BENSON, 



n* 



RIBCHESTER. 



VISITOES WILL FIND THE 

DETABLEYARMS 



The most Comfortable and Best-appointed 
Hotel in the Valley of the Eibble. 

It has been decorated and re-furnished throughout, and 
affords every accommodation for Yifiitors, Fic-nic and 
"Wedding Parties, Excursionists, &c. 



IMPORTED WINES AND SPIRITS 

OF THE BEST QUALITY. 

Private Sitting-Rooms and Well-aired Beds. 



$«i»0on Sic«n««« ^vantgii, 

t RAWQI/IFFB, Propbietob, 



A. HORNER, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

SETTLE, 

Has always in stock a large uelection of Card, Cabinet, and 
lOin. + Sin. VIEWS OF SETTLE and its beautiful eur- 
rounding scenery, including Gordale, Malham Cove, Janet's 
Force, Malham Tarn, Stainforth Force, Gatteriek Force, 
Ebbing and Flowing Well, &c., &c. 



LIST ON APPLICATION. 



A. EOMEE, Harket Place, Settle. 



8AML SEED & SON, 

SMITHS, MACHINISTS, 
BICYCLE AND TRICYCLE 




4 & 6, High Street, off Railway Boad, 

Makers of DBIIiLINa MACHINES, &om £3. 
" The Seed " TEICYOLB, £12. 
BICTCLES, bom £5. 

Bags, Bella, Lamps, Spannera, Saddles, Oil Cans, and every 

description of Bicycle and Tricycle Fittings in 

stflcK OF progress.^ 

REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 



IV. 



ROYAL OAK HOTEL, SEHLE. 

J. M. BATTY, Propbibxoe. 

W I NESTSP I rTtS, &c., 

OF THE BKtST QUALITY. 

Every Acoowmodaiion provided for Tourists in the Craven distiiet, 

HORSES & CONVEYANCES LET OUT ON HIRE. 

JAMES HARTLEY, 

COAL MERCHANT, 

^jettlje station* 

ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 

FRETWORK, 

A PLEASANT OCCUPATION FOR LEISURE HOURS 

For Illustrated Catalogues of MocMams^ Tools, and 
Miniatv/re Designs, send 2 Stamps to 

HARGER BROS., Settle. 



F. WEBLEY, 

Watohmaker and Jeweller, 

• SETTLE- 



V. 

ESTABLISHED 1866. 



E. THOMPSON, 

BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, & NEWSAGENT, 

Duke Street, SETTLE. 



'^^^^■^•^^^^■•r^^^'^.^.^.^-^^^-'' ^.^.^^•-^.^s^^.^^^.^s^,^.^^ 



Agent for all the Local Newspapers. Advertisements 
received for insertion. Newspapers and Periodicals posted 
to any address. 

Every description of Repairs in Clocks, Watches, 

and Jewellery. 

Mngraioing, JEleeiro-platinff, and Gilding, All kinds of Jewellery 

matched or made to order, 

Pnblisher for Settle and district of the " Pictorial Handbook to 

the VaUey of the Eibble." 

THOS. OECj^LLOIsrEie;, 

(Slct0 $c ganner fainter, $ct. 

122, Friargate, PRESTON. 



FLAGS & BANNERS § EVERY DESCRIPTION 

•#* Church Schools^ Sick and Benefit Societies, &c., are requested 
to give their orders early to ensure better workmanships and 
bave tbem properly seasoned. — Scenery fbr Schools, Concerts, and 
Amateur Performances, fbr Sale or Ware, 

AETISTS' MATBELALS, 

Sable and Camel-hair Brushes, Drawing Pencils and Paper, 
Crayon Paper, Water Colours, moist and in cake, at 

80, Church-st., Blackburn. 



W. TROUGHTON, 

ftttrstrgman, ^ttkmm & Jlorist, 

4, OHUBCH STEEET, 

(.Vcffl- He 2bi»» ffirfi,) I=E,BSTOISr, 

THE NURSERIES, WALTON-LE-DALB, 

SEEDS 

For the Kitchen Oorden, 
For the Flower Oarden, . 

For the Farm. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Groouses, and other eorlj Spring 
Flowering Bulhs of the very best quality. 

Bouquets, Wreaths, Orosses, Cut Flowers, and 
Plants for Deoorations, all the Tear round. 

FRUIT, FOREST, AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
EVERGREENS, ROSES, &c. 




STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. &o. 



gftovon's pm» anb fleUets for ftouUr^. 
BVEBY REQUISITE FOK THE GASDBN. 

CaialogMM Oraia and FoH fVw. 



fB, 

GROCERY AND WINES. 

— ■ — -^n 

E. H. BOOTH & Co., 

FAMILY GBOCEBS, 

WHS IKMlilTS, &,.. 

BLACKPOOL, ^^^^ PRESTON, 

Market Street, S&JLJHk '^• 

Fishergate, 




LYTHAM, 
Park Street. 



Families may rely upon obtaining the FINEST 

ARTICLES, at tie most reasonable Prices, 

»t the above Establishments, 



VIU. 



ANALXTICAIj, 

AGRICULTURAL, AND CONSULTING 

CHEMIST. 

r 

Mr. CHARLES H. SHARPIES, F.G.S., 

Performs AnaJyees of Artificial Manaree, Oil Cakes, Seeds, 
Soils, Minerals, articles of Food and Drink, Drugs, Wall 
Papers, Wine, Beer, Spirits, Poisoned Animals, Ac, on 
moderate terms, and undertakes Chemical Investigationa 
relating to Agricultural, Sanitary, Engineering, and Com- 
mercial matters generally. 

Special attention to Water Analysis. 
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J 

{Opposite the Tovm Hall). 




a. SHAEPLES, 



ic:* 



PRIVATE TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH LINES 

ERECTED AND MAINTAINED. 

Electric Bells and Electric Signals of all kinds fitted up. 

Lightning Conductors erected, 



IX. 

TEY OITE SATE AND DESBBVBDLY 

POPULAE EEMEDIES, 

And thereby secure what Jnyenal denominates " A Sound Mind in 
a Sound Body : " or^ as Plutarch says^ ** Head cool and feet warm ; 
bnt> while attending to the body^ never neglect the mind." 

Is NOT " Sleeping Stuff/' but so pbrj^ecflt saeb that it hay be 

ADKINISTEBBD IHICEDIATBLY AFTBB BIBTH. 

N.B.— Thk popolar Brfants' Cordial the Government Analyst recently prononnced '* a 
safe and hatmlefls oompoand." Mothers t Try it, for the late Charles Dickens 
said, **NoTHiMa is mobb ttnnatubal than thb death of a little child." 

Sold in Bottles at 4(2., ^d,, \M,, and 2«. 2c2. each. 



PBARIj OI]SrT]SJ[ENT, 

Has been used with astonishing success for more than 30 years^ as 
hundreds of thousands can testify. It has often been declared to 

be " worth its weight in gold." 

Sold in Boxes at \d., 2c?., 4ad., 6d., and Sd, each. 

-A.2sra?IBIIiIO"D"S I^IIiliS, 
An occasional dose of which will enable those who take them to 
realise the truth of Dr. Jebb's maxim, yiz. . — '< The greatest of all 
sublunary blessings is — \hQ state of perfect health. '^ 

Sold at Sd.f 6d., and Is, per box, 

OOXJQH MIXTTTSES, for Infants and Adults, are the 

cheaiNest and most efficacious ever offered to the publiCj while 
our TBBTHiNa and Wobh Powdebs for Infants and Toung 
Children^ also our Thbush or " Fbose " Pbbpabation, hare 
never been equalled much less surpassed. 

Our ANODYNE PASTE acts like a charm. 

Sold in Boxes at 2d,, 4k2,, and &d, each, 

Violet Powder 4* Prepared Fuller^ Sarth» Infants' Feeding Bottles, 

Teething Bads, Motheri Breast Bxhausters, Nipple Shields, Sfc, 

'BtxaaoB who reoomznend the abovd-named popalar romedies to their friends and 
aeqnaintanoeB wUl confer a mntnal benefit, and may be instromoital in saTing many 
Innnta, Young Ohildren, and Adults, from snffering, disease, and prematiue death. 

Sent by Post or Bailway on receipt of Stamps or Money Order. 



FBEPABEB AND SOLD BY 

E. FOSTEB, 

5p, Friargate, & 1, Heatley Street, PRESTON. 



M. DICKINSON, 

CONFECTIONER, &c., 

109, B'lSHZEKOA.TB, 

(Neat door to the New Oae OJieetJ, 

PRESTON. 



Wadding Breakfasts and Evening Parties Supplied. 
Table Cutlery & Silver Plate Let out on Hire. 

A. J. Fraser, 

WATCHMAKER, 

JEWELLER & SILVERSMITH, 

InviteB Inteudiite Pnrahasera to luapeot hi 
moEt Sapeiior Stock of 

Gold ajid Silver Watches, 

Diamonds, and other Pine Jewellerj, Beat Quality Electro Flat«, 
Dining and Drawing Boom Clocb ; Chima Clodcs, larg« dials, for 
Factories and Workshops. Clocks in Public Offlcee, Hotels, and 
Frirate Eonaes, wound and kept by the year. Spoidal peiwmal 
attention to all Watches, &c., entrosted to hiia for Bepaiia. 
t^^ Old Gold and Sileer bougit or takatt m tseha^a. 

5, LiUNE^ST^rpSilSTON. 

OPPOSITE HAROINO * CO.'6 -BU* OFHCC 







or.iTia:Ei?,oB. 



THE 




kxUh 3^rms laH 




(Two Minutes' walk from the Railway StationJ 

IS THE PRiNGiPAL HOTEL IN GLITHEROE. 

All tli6 Booms are lofty and well ventilated. 



OEJfEBAL POSTIJfG HOUSE. 



HEAD QUARTERS OF THE CLITHEROE BICYCLE 

CLUB. 



The only Hotel in the District with Two First-olass 

BiUiard Tables. 



Erom the Q-arden of the Hotel, splendid views of Stony- 
harst, Longridge Fells, and the Valley of the Kibble can 
be obtained. 

Permission given to ffs/? in the Ribble. 



TELEGRAMS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 

B. JORDAN, Proprietor. 




North of Engiland Mnslo Bepository, 

53, KING WILLIAM STREET, BLACKBURN. 

Eats! Hats! Hats! 



EXTENSION OF PREMISES. 



If you want a Cheap and 
Stylisi Hat, try 

)N. SH/[RPLES'S' 

lo/s silk:, 

6/6 Fur & 6/6 Felt Hat, 

The Best Yulue & N'eweat Style in town. 

Q & 4, VICTORIA STREET 

{Neat to Church Street, Oppotite the 2few Itui,) 
W. Sharpies, Proprietor.] BLACKBURN. 




• •• 

Xlll. 




toan t!^ |l0pl Potd, 



CASTLE STREET, CirEHEROE. 

■♦ ' 

HEAD HOTEL OE THE DISTRICT. 

Stracturally adapted (according to Act of Parliament) 
fop the reception of Guests and Travellers. 



Posting flousE, Stqck Rooyvis, 

And every accommodation for Travellers. 

Si^ml $mvmok&m for Jatmlies 

' ■ i f i» ■■■ ■ ■ ■■■■ ^— ^ 



Wedding, Pie-nic Parties, and Excursionists will reoeire 

every attention at this Hotel, as the large and commodious 

Assembly Boom is set apart for their accommodation. 



HEAD QUAR TERS OF BICYCLE & TOURI NG CLUBS. 

The Nearest Recognized Hotel to the Railway Station. 



The above Hotel, by its elevated position, 
is one of the healthiest in the kingdom, com- 
mands excellent views of the neighbourhood, 
and iB under the direct and constant supervi- 
sion of the Proprietor, 

G. LOPTHr USE. 



xiv. 
IP TOU WANT A GOOD AND OHBAP 

o 




!-c=> « TE-A 





CALL AT 

¥. Hardacre & Oo.'s Dini[& ROOMS, 

1 & 3, PARSON LANE, 

(Near the Cattle Market,) CLITHEROE. 



R. W. HORNBY, 

{By Exammation^) 

33, MABKET STBEET, 

DARWEN. 

19, BBIDGE STBEET, DABWEN. 

Draper, Haberdasher, &c. 

SILKS, SATINS, DRESSMAKERS' TRIMMINGS, 

ALWAYS IN STOCK. 



J 



XV. 



I T. KHOWLES, 




omugl' §oot & 3^0t ^antifacteB 



CHURCH STREET, DARWEN, 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

FIRST-CLASS BOOTS & SHOES 

j^Lii'w.A.YS nsr stock; 
LadiQs' from .... 3/11 to 26/. 
Gent's „ 6/6 „ 35/. 

Children's Boots and Shoes in great variety. 

» 

^epaivsi omii be«p0ke an tfje aljovtettt notice* 

NOTE THE ADDRESS. 

GEORGE R. SPRINGETT, 
Practical Watclmiaker and Jeweller, 

99, BOLTON ROAD, DARWEN. 

Repairs neatly executed on the Premises. 

HENEY JEPSON, 
practiced "^Ixtmbi^t, ^laf ietr 

GAS AND WATER FrTTER, 
121 & 123, Bolton Boad, Darwen. 



T. B. & F. VAUGHAN'S, 
@a»tj-ftttitt0 Hat*. 

Iiinooln Bennett's, and Ohristjr's extra quality 

and Livery Hats. 

London Umbrellas and Sticks. Umbrellas re-covered. 

Bugs, Maude, Portmft&teauB, BagH, &c. 

1 & 2, Church Street, DABWEN. 

GOLDEN A BOOT, 

Market Stieet^ ij SARWElir. 

Family Orders and Bepaira punctnallf attended to, 
and executed in the Best Style and Workmanship ; every 
description of Boots and Shoes made to measure, particular 
attention beiog given to the structure of the foot, so as to 
insure comfort to the wearer. 

HEATHE83, smCs DURABiLin^GUARAN^ REI^ABLE PRIGQ 

A TRIAL IS RE8PMCTFVLLY SOLICITED, 

ALSTON & Co., 

GENERAL DEALERS IN PAPER 

AND PAPER BAG MERCHANTS, 
Church Street, DARWEN. 



xyii. 



W. NICCOLL, 




oroHgb 




at m)i €^ 



Uarket Street, DABWEN, 

Respectfully informs the public of Darwen that he has 
always in stock a Large and Fashionable Collection of 

Hats, Gaps, Ties, Collars, &c,, 

And invites the favour of an early inspection. 

Fote the Address-Market-st., Daorwen 



JbA II cK<X>« cAJbcbdbcAlslJtcAlscUCciSdi £ Xi 



>1 



Dispensing & Family Chemist 

19 & 20, MARKET STREET,. 



DJ^R/"W^EDSr. 



GrMVUI BRMS & CHEMICALS. 



XVIU. 



THOMAS CLEWLEY, 

BOOT & SHOE lANUEACTFRER, 

341 & 497, BOLTON ROAD, DARWEN. 

. I 

E VERY DESCRIPTION OF BOOTS & SHOE S. 

REPAIRS JfEATLT EXECUTED 

mm wiisoH, 

BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, 

214, BOLTON ROAD, 

DARWEN. 

ORNAMENTAL TILEIN6 OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

DONE TO OKDEfi. 






If you want a SMrt making according 
to Cocker, give your order at 

RALPH HlHDirS, 

/, Bolton Road, Darwen, 



XII, 



A. RUSHTON, 

DABWBN, 

MIIUHER, DRAPER 

SILK MERCER, HOSIER, &c. 

Mourning and Wedding Orders promptly attended to, 

AND OVr THE MOBT BBASONABLX TEBMS. 






Agent for Madame Demorest's reliable Paper Patter nt^, 

Also Agent for JVri^M if Sons, Stockport, Dyers io the Qneen. 
NOTE THE ADDRESS— 

6 & 8, Bridge Street, DARWEN. 



HENRY E. AINSWORTH, 




287 & 463, BOLTON ROAD. 





Has always on hand, Good Home-cured Hams 

and Bacon, also Prime Beef and Mutton 

pf the fimest (juality. 



XX. 



WM. HITCH IN, 

5, BOLTON ROAD, DARWEN, 

FOR GOOD AND CHEAP DRAPERY 

All the year round, call at the above address. 

All Goods msirked in plain figures, at the lowest prices. 

EstabUshed 1845. 



F. BELLINGHAM & SONS, 

49, ST. JAMES STREET AND MARKET PUCE, 

BUBNIjEY. 

PORTMANTEAUS, BAGS, PURSES 

TOYS, 4&C. 

Perambulators, Fishing Tackle, Cricket, Lawn 

Tennis, and other Games. 

India-rubber Depot. — Waterproof Ooate, Sheets, Mats, Sfc, 

Also Agents for tbe best Eire, Life, Plate-Glass and . 
Accidental Insurance Offices. 

BOOKBINDING 

IN EVERT STYLE. 

Ledgers, Day Books, Cash Books, Journals, 

Mill Books, &c., 

Billed and printed to pattern^ of the best quality of paper, and 

strongly bound, at 

80, Oburcb Street, BLAOKBUBN. 



XXI. 

ESTABLISHED 1838. 



WM. YARWOOD, 

BOOT MAKER. 

MANCHESTER ROAD, 

BURNLEY. 



BOOTS AND SHOES 



■8 , 



LASTS MADE TO MEASURE, 

Which are kept for Customers' sole use, 
without extra charge. 



,j, ,'. 



FX3RST-CI.ASS WOEB: OHLT. 



XXlt. 



HENBY BBOWN, 

English & Foreign Fruiterer, 

MANCHESTER ROAD. 

BURNLEY, 

FHBSJI FIS}y^D J™TABLES DAILY. 

CHOICE fruit" for" dessert. 

Potted Lob^er, Salmon, dc. Licensed to Deal in Game 



Opposite tlie Bull Hotel. BUMLET. 

HARRISON & SON, 

ARTISTIC AND DECORATIVE 

AND 

BURNLEY & BLACKBURN 



38 & 40, Manchester Road, BIJRNLE7 ; 

AND 

45, King William Street, BLACEBIJRX. 
HaJl liake MiU, SXXRWLET, 



XXlll. 

ESTABLISHED 1863. 



For EverytMng a Smoker Requires, 



TRY 



J. DUCKWORTH, 



Wholesale and Eetail 



TOBACCONIST, 

CKxAH MEHCHANT, &C.5 

6, MANCHESTER ROAD, 

I 

A Large Stock of Tobaccos, Pipes, Pouches, 

Cigar Cases, &c. 

British and Foreign Cigars of Favourite Brands, well 
seasoned, &om 6/- to 60/- per Box of 100. 

SAMPLE BOXES AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

TRY DUCKWORTH'S 2d. CIGARS, 7 for Is. 
TRY DUCKWORTH'S 3d. CIGARS, 6 for Is. 
TRY DUCKWORTH'S 4d., 6d., and 8d. CIGARS, 

(Foreign Hav annas.) 
TRY DUCKWORTH'S SMOKING MIXTURE, 4d. 

per oz., 7id. 2oz. 
TRY DUCKWORTH'S for every variety of SILVER. 

MOUNTED BRIARS, MEERSCHAUMS, Ac. 



J. Duckworth, relies solely on the quality of the articles 
supplied for further patronage and support. 



xxiv. 

62, MANCHESTER BOAD, 

{Opposite the Mechanic's Instituion,) 



'V.'-'v/-^- ^/^--^s -^-'■^'x. X.' X ' •-■-x • X •■vj->^^^/-sv->.,'-s^.' 



DEALER IN WORKS OF ART. 

Permanent Photographs protected by Her Majesty's 

Royal Letters Patent. 

Portraits in Oil, Water Colours; and my Specialty, 

Carbon Enlargements, finished in Sepia, dc.,— 

the family picture of the future. 

GU ARANTEED ALL FIR8T-CLA88 WO RK. 

TWO BOOKS ABOVE THE GENERAL POST OFFICE. 

MISS MARRIAN, 

ai, MiANCHESTER BOAD 

BUBNIiEY, 

Ladies' and Children's Complete Outfitter. 



m I ■ ji I m 



INFANTS' UYEHES, SCHOOL OUTFITS, WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, ETC. 



...^ ••.-»••• ••••..•"%* 



HIGH-'CLISS MILLINERY. 

Laoes, Qloves, and Fancy Goods of every description. 



XXV. 



Magnetic Iron & Quinine Tonic 



COWGILUS 
COWGILL'8 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILUS 
COWGILUS 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILT/S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 



O CD c^ 

'B 'B 'B 



B 

B 



'B 'B 

B 'B 



QNV QNV ONV 

^ & B 

^ ^ s 



S) So 



60 

ii il il 

Sold in Bottles at 2b. and 3s. 9d. each. 









For Weakness. 

For Neuralgia. 
For loss of Appetite 

For Weakness. 

For Neuralgia. 

For loss of Appetite 

For Nervousness. 

For Toothache. 
For Nervousness. 

For Weakness. 

For Neuralgia. 
For loss of Appetite 

For Weakness. 

For Neuralgia. 

For loss of Appetite 

For Nervousness. 



^^^^^^^^^ 



COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 
COWGILL'S 



COMPOUND YELLOW MIXTURE, " Eegistered." 
STOMACH MEDICINE for Indigestion. 
STOMACH MEDICINE for Heartburn. 
STOMACH MEDICINE for Wind. 
STOMACH MEDICINE for Flatulence. 
STOMACH MEDICINE for Spasms. 
STOMACH MEDICINE for Headache. 
STOMACH MEDICINE for Constipation. 
STOMACH MEDICINE for aU Stomach OompIaiatB 

Sold i» Bottles at IjH, and 2/9 each. 

PBKFABBD BT 

B. COWQUjL, Dispensing Chemist, 

MAirOHESTER ROAD, BFMIEY. 



XXVI. 

BERLIN WOOL AND GENERAL 

22, MANCHESTER ROAD, 



MRS. KELLETT 

BegB respectfully to announce to her friends and the public of 
Bnnilejr and its vicinity that she has succeeded to the business 
80 long carried on by Mr. John Wilkinson, of 22, Manchester 
Soad, Burnley, as 

Wholesale and Retail 

SMALLWARE DEALER, 

General Haberdasher So Importer 

of Fancy Goods, 

And hopes to reoeive a share of patronage &nd support. 

In addition to a large and comprehensive stock 
of Smallwares, and General Haberdashery, Mrs. 
Kellet has constantly on hand a variety of Knit- 
ting Worsteds, Fingering & Fleecy Wools, Ber- 
lin Wool, Angolas, Crotchet and Sewing Cottons, 
Hosieiy, Trimmings, Embroideries, Braid, &c., 
and the latest novelties in Fancy Goods. 



V- 




1 



JUN 19 193^: 








